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Formerly in the collection of Madame 
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sold to an American collector 
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FREE PRIZES! 


FOR THE BEST SLOGAN DESCRIBING 


rue NEW TELDEN JUNIOR renns stem 


A POPULAR-PRICED TILDEN STRING 


HERE’S a chance to start your tennis playing this 
year with a new genuine Tilden Top-Flite Racket 
strung with Tilden Junior Strings — complete with 
water-proof bag, press and three guaranteed balls. 


That is just one of the prizes. If you do not win 
the first prize you still have a chance to get your 
racket restrung free with this new Tilden string. 
Twenty-five lucky boys and girls are going to play 
tennis this season with Tilden Junior Strings in 
their rackets. 


We have the name — Tilden Junior. We want 
you to provide a slogan that will most clearly de- 
scribe this remarkable new string. 


Here’s a description of the new Tilden Junior 
Tennis String. A fast, hard-wearing genuine sheep 
gut string designed for all-around play and made to 
Big Bill Tilden’s own specifications and endorsed 
by him. A true companion to the finest of all strings 
made — the Tilden Championship for tournament 
play. And best of all, the price of Tilden Junior 
restrung in your racket is only $5. 


Special Armour methods of manufacturing and 
long periods of seasoning insure Tilden Junior 
Strings from fraying and from permanent stretch. 
Only with this exclusive processing and proper 
seasoning can you be assured of highest quality. 


Here are the rules for the slogan contest. Read 
this advertisement carefully. Write a slogan of not 


more than twenty-five words describing the Tilden 
Junior String, using only words contained in this 
advertisement. Mail your slogan together with your 
sporting goods dealer’s name to the Contest Editor, 
Tennis String Department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. Contest closes midnight, April 9, 1932. 


To help you improve your game every contestant 
will receive a copy of Tilden’s new booklet, “Funda- 
mentals of Tennis.” Be sure you get your copy. 
Enter the contest today. 


When you have your racket restrung with Tilden 
Junior be sure to look for the Tilden Quality seal 
on the handle of your racket — your guarantee. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 





P R I ZE §& 


For the best slogan —A genuine Spalding 
Tilden Top-Flite Racket strung with Tilden 
Junior Strings (spiral or plain — winner’s op- 
tion). Complete with water-proof bag, press 
and twelve guaranteed tennis balls. 

For the next twenty-five best slogans — your 
racket restrung free with Tilden Junior Tennis 
Strings (spiral or plain — winner’s option). 











ARMOUR STRING KRAFTERS 
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Teachers’ Edition 


SCHOLASTIC 


Volume 20, Number 2 
February 20, 1932 


Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 


Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design and Frontispiece (Page 4) 


The cover design and frontispiece lend 
themselves to the usual exercises in descrip- 
tion and exposition. In addition they suggest 
others: 1. A character sketch of Washing- 
ton, based upon previously assigned reading 
and the interpretation and study of the 
Houdon bust of Washington; 2. What quali- 
ties in Washington are painters and sculptors 
desirous of depicting? Study carefully the 
Houdon bust and the twelve portraits in the 
Bicentennial stamp series; 3. Discuss the 
statement: “Stamps furnish a pictorial his- 
tory of a country.” 


The George Washington 
My Great-Grandfather Knew 


What gives these recollections of Albert 
Payson Terhune historic value? Why does 
the author give so much space to a descrip- 
tion of Colonel Terhune? What phrases or 
sentences help to bridge the time of the story 
and the present? What ideas new to you 
does this article give? What traits of Wash- 
ington’s character does the incident of the 
inspection of troops at Morristown stress? 

Discuss the statement Mr. Terhune makes: 
History in general has sought to make Wash- 
ington impersonal. What help can the read- 
ing of biography afford one in the study of 
history? 

Read Albert Payson Terhune’s interesting 
autobiography, Jo the Best of My Memory. 


(Page 11) 


Poetry Corner (Page 15) 


It should be interesting to prove by specific 
reference to the poems reprinted here the 
following statements: 1. The poems dedi- 
cated to Washington written by the earlier 
American poets are noteworthy for their 
fervor and as records of the occasion which 
produced them, but they are sadly lacking 
in the essence of poetry; 2. There is no great 
poem. 

What poetic qualities do the modern poems 
possess? What qualities make a poem great? 
Which of these poems most appeals to you? 
Why? To what qualities in Washington does 
each pay tribute? Write a character sketch 
of Washington based upon Sandburg’s poem. 


George Washington, 
A Life Worth Living 


How does Mr. Bradford in this article sub- 
stantiate the title? What human aspects of 
Washington does he emphasize? By what 
means does he achieve the definite effect he 
desires? 


(Page 24) 


“Timber!” (Page 13) 


This personal narrative of a lumberjack of 
the Northwest has a fresh, vital quality that 
is arresting. For the space of one’s reading, 
one is in the Northwest forest jungle, taking 
one’s chances as a giant Douglas fir thun- 
ders to the ground. The attention of pupils 
should be called to the following points: 
1. The worth of the author’s experience: a 
vivid, unhackneyed “slice of life’ in the 
North woods; 2. His power to reconstruct 
_ experience in vigorous, compelling style; 

. The pictures of nature and of men which 
are interwoven with the narrative; 4. The 
possibility of building a short story with 
these scenes for background or for climax. 


Wild Geese (Page 6) 


To arouse full appreciation for this story, it 
may be necessary to ask preliminary ques- 
tions about ship models, conch shells, and 
hobbies. What is a ship model? What is the 
secret of its fascination for those who make 
or own them? What is a conch shell? Have 
you ever held a shell to your ear? What did 
you hear? Read “The Chambered Nautilus”. 
What experience is the poet sharing with 
you? Read “Why We Collect Ship Models”, 
by Daniel Whitehead Hicky (Current Litera- 
ture, Vol. X, No. 15, page 60). 


The story proper: Is the title significant? 
Characterize Jane Bradford’s mother, so 
faintly drawn and yet so clearly portrayed. 
Why did a person so reared come to live in 
a desert country? Write a short story center- 
ing about her life. 


Find words and phrases which depict the 
desert setting; find words and phrases which 
picture the sea and the seacoast town. 

What traits in Jane’s character are 
stressed? in Cyril’s? How soon do you guess 
the outcome of the story? Wherein does the 
struggle lie? What test does Jane meet? 
Are you satisfied with the conclusion? How 
is suspense maintained in the story? 

Write one of the stories suggested by the 
pictures in Cyril’s book of ship models. 

Bring to class poems which picture the 
lure and spell of the sea: “Cargoes” and 
“Roadway”, by Masefield; “The Shell”, by 
James Stephens; “A Wet Sheet and a Flow- 
ing Sea”, by Allan Cunningham; “The Sea 
Gypsy”, by Richard Hovey; “Gloucester 
Moors”, by William Vaughn Moody; “Lines 
to a Ship Model”, by Harry Kemp. 

Read and report upon other stories by 
Charles Caldwell Dobie. 


Are Hard Times Good for the Soul? (Page 28) 


In connection with this article, assign to a 
class “The Uses of Adversity”, by Edgar A. 
Goodspeed in the Atlantic Monthly for 
November. The two articles should be dis- 
cussed together. Mr. Goodspeed’s point in 
brief is that adversity is a fine art. How to 
take reduction in wealth, influence, prestige, 
is a problem to tax the artist within us to 
the utmost. Mr. Rugg’s article concerns not 
reduction, but elimination of income. 

A period of economic depression shows 
abundant evidence of a general breakdown 
in the character of a people. There is also 
evidence to be found of heroic self-sacrifice, 
of fortitude, of gallant facing of odds, of 
unfailing courtesy under strain, of unremit- 
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ting effort to preserve the amenities of life. 
Assign to a class the gathering of a library 
of such human interest material, of dramatic 
and undramatic incidents drawn from their 
own observation and experience in their com- 
munity to show that adversity may bring out 
the best as well as the worst in people. 


Beowulf in 1932 (Page 9) 


The title itself will arouse the interest of 
some groups. Others who have studied the 
epic will approach the article from that point 
of view. The following questions should 
stimulate discussion and interest: What is 
the story of the vicissitudes of Beowulf? 
What is dramatic about its history? What 
is its appeal to us today? What is its lesson? 
Why do we need such a lesson today? Prove 
from lines reprinted here and from other 
passages the truth of the following state- 
ments: England needs—and America, too— 
the Beowulf lesson; Beowulf affords us an 
accurate picture of our ancestors in the days 
before history takes up their story; the 
Beowulf story is superior to the Arthur 
legends of Malory and Tennyson; Beowulf 
mirrors the ideal warrior; Beowulf is a noble 
tale; it is more than a mere accident that 
Beowulf after a thousand years is coming 
into its own. 


Select for class reading the passages 
recommended for their vigor, beauty, and 
epic quality. 

In a brief composition summarize a clear 
answer to this question: Why read Beowulf? 


How | Got My Literary Start (Page 17) 


Why does Zona Gale say that the first ten 
years were the hardest? What preliminary 
training helped her to secure her literary 
start? What native ability did she have? 
What other qualities necessary to success? 
What qualities distinguish her work today? 
Compare and contrast her start with that of 
other authors in this series. 


The Round Table (Page 16) 


Contributions to the Round Table this 
week are especially noteworthy. The book 
reviews are more than mere summaries of 
stories. The reviewers have attempted to 
answer the essential questions which a book 
review should answer: What is the author 
trying to do? Does he do it? How well? 


In connection with these student book re- 
views, it is well to call to the attention of 
pupils the necessity of giving the publisher’s 
name and of choosing a current book (1932). 

The poetry is commendable for the poet’s 
thought and the concreteness with which 
it is in every case expressed. 

“On What One Finds in Trunks” is not a 
new theme, but freshness characterizes the 
essay. 


Vocabulary Study 


The following words occurring in this is- 
sue of the Scholastic should be studied for 
meaning, derivation, spelling, and pronuncia- 
tion: epic, piston, clandestine, ardent, dubbed, 
dispersal, obviously, manuscript, alleged, 
erstwhile, inviolable, fervor, spurted, maim- 
ing, gory, hazards, veracity, demoralization, 
stevedore, disastrous, effective, kinesthetic, 
imminent, primeval, rhythm. 

} 





Suggestions to Teachers of History and Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 


Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) 


(Page 28) 


The breakdown of character and morale 
resulting from the present economic situa- 
tion, perhaps among the parents, brothers, 
and sisters of our own students, brings us 
face to face with a duty which few teachers 
in history have ever been called upon to 
meet. Our children need sympathy, under- 
standing, encouragement, and outright help 
more than ever before. If we who stand for 
the development of a better race intellec- 
tually, morally, and physically do not aid 
them at this time, we will bring disrepute 
upon a profession which is commonly re- 
garded as one of the mainstays of society. 
Look around you: there is plenty to do, even 
in our more wealthy communities. 

Even though most of your children may be- 
long to the more fortunate groups of society 
which depression has not forced to the ex- 
tremes cited by Dr. Rugg, it does not alter 
the fact that such conditions exist. Your 
pupils should read this article; it will open 
their eyes to the state of affairs. They are 
not too young to start facing those realities 
which they will have to face throughout their 
lives. 

This article furnishes the teacher with the 
opportunity of having her class make a study 
of past depressions, their causes, duration, 
and influence. A time line may be used to 
show the comparative lengths of the periods 
of prosperity and depression in the United 
States. Graphs may be used to show the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar during these 
periods. A comparative study of the causes 
of this depression and others will give the 
students a better knowledge of the present 
unparalleled world-wide economic situation. 


Depression and Human Character 


George Washington 


Much of this issue is devoted to material 
relating to George Washington which, with 
what has preceded, will be very valuable 
for programs on his 200th birthday. 

The cover design, the Bust of Washington, 
by Jean Antoine Houdon, made at about the 
same time and in the same proportions as 
the Houdon life-mask, represents the last 
word in authenticity as far as Washington’s 
facial features are concerned. 

In the frontispiece (page 4) we find repro- 
ductions of the twelve portraits of Washing- 
ton found on the Bicentennial Stamp series, 
also the obverse and reverse of the Bicen- 
tennial Medal by Laura Gardin Fraser. The 
stamp collectors in your classes may have 
secured all of these stamps, but if they have 
not they will enjoy looking over those they 
lack. In this connection the motivating value 
of stamps should not be forgotten both from 
the interpretation and background angles. 
Students should know the reasons for the 
choice of these particular portraits for 
stamp use by the Government. 

In the Poetry Corner are several poetic 
tributes to Washington (page 15). These 
will interest your pupils not only because of 
the rhythm, but also because of the many 
historical allusions. In this connection it 
would be interesting to see how many of your 
class members know the men, deities, and 
places alluded to. 

We have the second and concluding part 
of the biographical essay by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, the peer of American biographers (page 
24), as well as the interesting reminiscences 
of Albert Payson Terhune’s great-grand- 
father (page 11). 

We also find a double-page layout of his- 
torical documents relating to the life of 
Washington (page 26). These “scraps of 
paper” show the human side of this man. 


Your children will be interested in the ab- 
sence excuse of his stepson Jacky Custis, 
the survey he made at the age of 18, as well 
as his commission to the command of the 
Revolutionary Army. The lottery ticket for a 
local charity does not reflect Washington’s 
attitude toward gambling, as lotteries were 
very commonplace in those days. Washing- 
ton’s true attitude toward gambling is better 
shown in his letters to Jacky in which he 
warns him against the vice. 


The Art Section (Page 36) 


This section edited by Ernest Watson con- 
tains some interesting material from a social 
studies standpoint. For instance there is a 
novel suggestion for the settlement of war 
debts. After having your class read the brief 
article called “Art and the War Debts”, have 
them criticize the plan, either in written or 
oral form. 

We all recognize art, in the forms of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, as an im- 
portant part of American cultural life, but 
very few of our students know much about 
it. In order to check the accuracy of this 
statement, ask them to name three outstand- 
ing American artists and their contributions 
in each of the fields mentioned. 


How a Presidential Convention Works (Page 22) 

Here is some fine background material and 
guidance for classes particularly interested 
in the Political Platform Contest, announced 
in the past issue of the Scholastic. This ar- 
ticle will be invaluable in helping your chil- 
dren understand the reasons for and signifi- 
cance of the National Conventions meeting at 
Chicago this coming June, and gives a use- 
ful outline of the organization and schedule 
of a convention. 

We must remember that there was a time 
in American history when Presidents were 
not nominated nor platforms formed in the 
way they are today. A review of the Congres- 
sional Caucus method, and the reasons for 
the change to the present method of nomina- 
tion should be brought in at this point. 


The Mysterious General Howe (Page 20) 

This article makes it desirable to examine 
the political parties in England at this time 
with a special consideration of their beliefs 
as to what should be done concerning the 
revolting colonies. Either the class as a 
group can look into this matter, or reports 
can be made by individual members. 

The teacher might set forth the old axiom, 
“He who hesitates is lost”, and ask the class 
to explain its relation to the actions of Gen- 
eral Howe. 


Is America Growing Up? (Page 5) 

Before we have our classes consider this 
editorial, it is desirable to determine what 
is meant by “growing up”. This having been 
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High School 


decided, evidences for or against can be 
listed on the blackboard by one of the mem- 
bers of the class as his fellow students sug- 
gest points. The evidence might then be 
weighed and a vote taken as to conclusions. 
The teacher should utilize this opportunity to 
point out the responsibility of the students 
for the further development of America. 

That European nations do caricature us as 
a Midas is a well-known fact. Are they justi- 
fied? This would be a good debate topic. 


“Timber!” (Page 13) 


The anonymous article “Timber” makes a 
comparative study of the lumber resources of 
the United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Japan and other countries de- 
sirable. The various encyclopedias and the 
World Almanac are convenient sources. Any 
cartograph or outline map of the United 
States can be used for the shading in of 
the locations of our principal forests. Other 
students can gather information as to the 
kinds of timber in these forests and write 
the information gathered over the shaded 
areas, or if colored chalk is available, colors 
can be used with an appropriate key to their 
meaning. 


? 


Beowulf (Page 9) 


Most of us admit that literature constitutes 
a very important part of the subject now 
studied as history. In this literature the epic 
is a form of outstanding importance, originat- 
ing as it did with a social group and being 
handed down from generation to generation 
by word of mouth until such time as it was 
reduced to writing. The language of the time 
of Beowulf differs greatly in form from that 
of today. Here a tracing of the gradual de- 
velopment of our present-day alphabet might 
not be amiss. We might start with the hiero- 
glyphic picture writing of the Egyptians and 
trace it to the present. 


Foreign and Domestic News (Page 29) 


The importance of the control of Shanghai 
is not generally understood. A study of the 
map of the city and of a large scale map of 
the Far East, accompanied by a reading of 
the text entitled “The Stage of the Shanghai 
Drama”, will give your students the’ essential 
geographical knowledge. 

Many of your students have been asking 
you the reasons for Japan’s attempt to seize 
Shanghai. The treatment of the subject 
headed “Shanghai Eruption Threatens Major 
War” (page 29) will help answer them. Dis- 
cuss the origin and meaning of the term boy- 
cott, and its significance to Japanese indus- 
try and commerce. Japan’s motives will thus 
become more obvious. A comparison of the 
similar position of the two island kingdoms, 
England and Japan, in regard to raw mate- 
rials and markets is apropos. America’s in- 
terest, through its insistence upon the Open 
Door Policy and the Nine Power Treaty has 
been mentioned previously. What will hap- 
pen no one knows. Your current events ex- 
perts should follow this carefully, keeping 
the class informed. 

The Disarmament Conference (page 31) is 
on and what will be accomplished is prob- 
lematical in view of the war, unofficial 
though it may be. 

Other important matters for the members 
of your class to keep informed on are: the 
British tariff, the development of the politi- 
cal campaigns, the Seabury report on cor- 
ruption in New York City, the railway pay 
cut, the work of the Reconstruction Corpo- 
ration, and the Mellon-Mills appointments. 
All of these matters are treated in this issue. 
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A George Washington 
Art Gallery 


(The engravings in the frieze above, beginning at the lower left and moving up and to the right, 
illustrate the twelve portraits of Washington on the Bicentennial commemorative stamp series, 
from the 2-cent to the 10-cent denominations) 
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HAT George Washington really looked like might be 

as good a subject for debate as any, were it not for the 
life mask made by Houdon. There have been countless 
modelings, engravings, drawings, and paintings of the first 
President, including more than forty life portraits. The 
resemblance between many of them is so slight that they 
suggest a Jekyll-Hyde mystery. Fortunately, the Houdon 
mask, made at Mount Vernon, in its various versions has 
given later artists an authentic model and has forestalled 
all doubts as to whether the 1-cent postage stamp bears a 
really good likeness. 


Not so much can be said for the other denominations of 
this series, representing the best-known portraits which 
purport to picture Washington from youth through to old 
age. The “Atheneum portrait” by Gilbert Stuart repro- 
duced on the 2-cent stamp is most widely accepted, but 
one may deduce from examining his life portraits in general 
that those by Charles Willson Peale, reproduced on the 
half-cent, 1 Y2-cent, 3-cent, 4-cent, and 5-cent stamps, 
are nearer to the true Washington. For one thing, the 
Peale portraits more closely resemble the Houdon bust than 
do the others. Of the two portraits by John Trumbull (6 
and 7-cent) one is an obvious idealization of the com- 
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mander, adorned with god-like features and a vigorous mien. 
The other shows a much more amiable, if less handsome, 
Washington, closely resembling the Peale portraits. Of the 
other three portraits, one is by Gilbert Stuart again, with 
the same square jaw familiarized by the Atheneum portrait, 
instead of the more oval model favored by Peale. The re- 
maining two are made not from paintings but from drawings 
made of Washington in his later life, one (the 8-cent) by 
Charles Saint-Memin. 

The Houdon life-mask, now in the possession of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, was made by the artist at the instigation of 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin at a time when 
Washington’s physical and mental powers were at their 
peak. The Houdon bust was made at about the same time, 
in exactly the same proportions as the mask, although the 
clay has since shrunk to about twelve-thirteenths of the 
original size. The only other two accurate portraits in the 
round (moulded or sculptured masks, heads, or busts) are 
the Leutze-Stellwagen plaster mask in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, and the Clark Mills plaster cast head. The former 
was taken from the same mould as the Houdon mask and 
was used as a model for the painting, “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware”. 
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America Growing Up 


Bact own country’ —‘“the greatest Nation on the face 
of the earth” —“the Stars and Stripes forever”—“my 
country, right or wrong”—“100 per cent Americanism”. 
We have all heard these slogans most of our lives, and 
have probably paid little heed to them, beyond a vaguely 
patriotic thrill. Some of them have a rather hollow ring 
today when we think of such things as gangsters, bread- 
lines, municipal corruption, cheap movies, radio advertis- 
ing, lynching, and other varieties of crime, vulgarity, vio- 
lence, and injustice that infest 


ence of the Medici, the England of Elizabeth or Victoria. 
We have been, till very lately, hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, Indian scouts and iron masters, builders of a 
vast geographic and industrial empire. We have been too 
busy with the conquest of raw nature and “making a liv- 
ing” to pay much attention to the esthetic side. That usu- 
ally comes later when an assured economic structure has 
built up a margain of surplus wealth and leisure. America 
is on the threshold of a great creative Renaissance. Give us 

another five hundred years, and 





our beloved soil. And yet there are 
not many of us who would perma- 
nently exchange what we know as 
America for any other home. Amer- 
ica is too fine a land to abandon— 
too beautiful, too interesting, too 
vital, too potential of all that may 
make life worth living. For, what- 
ever else may be said about it, 
America has one unique thing—a 
thing born with its independence, 
nurtured by its pioneers, brought at 
least to partial fruitage by its crea- 
tive thinkers and doers: the dream 
of a good life for everybody, as 
James Truslow Adams has shown in 
his fine book, The Epic of America. 

We have become conscious in re- 
cent years that some people who 
see America through less rosy spec- 








what may not happen! 

But even in our brief one hundred 
and fifty years of national life, we 
have no reason to be ashamed of 
our human attainments. A nation 
that has produced such men and 
women as George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Mark Twain, Phillips 
Brooks, Winslow Homer, Clara Bar- 
ton, Booker T. Washington, Emily 
Dickinson, Louis Sullivan, and Wal- 
ter Reed; and in our own day, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Robert 
Frost, Julius Rosenwald, George 
Bellows, Dwight Morrow, Thomas 
Edison, Willa Cather, Jane Ad- 
dams, Daniel Willard, Owen Young, 
John Dewey, Richard Byrd, Walter 








tacles are saying harsh things about 
us. English, French, German, Rus- 
sian, South American, and Oriental 
observers seem to find in the United States something evil 
and dangerous, a Frankenstein that may engulf the world. 
We have been dubbed “Shylock” by nations that think 
we ought to pay their debts. We are accused of being 
“materialists”, ‘“dollar-chasers”, “Babbitts”, who live 
standardized lives; worship the gods of machinery, success, 
speed, bigness, and mass production; and think only of 
how we may get more wealth and have a “good time”. 
Uncle Sam is depicted in foreign cartoons as an arrogant, 
bloated, boorish fellow with dollar signs sprinkled over 
his clothes. He knows nothing of, and cares less, they say, 
for freedom, culture, art, philosophy, for nobility of 
thought or perfection of achievement. 

We need not be too greatly worried by these caricatures. 
They have not seen the whole truth. This is still a young 
country. We have not behind us the centuries of develop- 
ment that culminated in the Athens of Pericles, the Flor- 


—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


Lippmann, William Allen White, 
and Lincoln Steffens, cannot be en- 
tirely lost. 

Today we are the custodians of the civilization that these 
leaders have struggled against heavy odds to create. And 
at this scene in the drama, enter Young America. What 
answer will the high school students of today make to the 
critics of American life? Will you “laugh it off” and say: 
“Those guys are all wet! Forget it. This is a swell coun- 
try, and plenty good enough for me!” Or will you sit down 
and think this thing over? Is this country good enough? 
Can it be made better? Can we learn from our critics? 

A civilization becomes great in proportion as it bears 
within itself the seeds of self-correction and self-improve- 
ment. That means leaders independent enough to see and 
think far ahead of the crowd—and followers who quickly 
recognize, respect, and support those leaders. It doesn’t 
matter so much which you are. We cannot all be geniuses. 
But it does matter tremendously whether you have the 
nerve to know the superior thing when you meet it. 
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HE cloud that at noon had passed like 

a slow-moving black swan over the 
desert town of Mesquite, by three o’clock 
had assumed the proportions of a huge 
drawn shade; ten minutes later it was 
raining, and in another ten minutes crys- 
tal-clear again with the heat sucking 
greedily at every drop which a capricious 
sky had let fall. 


Jane Bradford, locking the door of the 
sun-bleached schoolhouse, was too late 
to catch the thrill of rain upon her up- 
turned face, but the lingering ecstasy of 
the spent shower had power to set her 
pulses leaping. If only, like the meadow 
lark, she could have given voice to her 
joy, or better still, wings to carry it up, 
up, and over the crest of the blunt scarred 
hills to freedom! . . . But she was still 
too young to be cheated of all demonstra- 
tion and, facing about, she ran swiftly 
in the direction of home. 


She was breathless when she reached 
her door and glad of the shade of the 
cottonwoods which threw grave shadows 
across the threshold. When, upon the 
death of her father, she had come in from 
Saltine Valley to Mesquite to take charge 
of the district school, it was these two 
cottonwoods that had decided her habita- 
tion: they seemed like sentinels standing 
guard over the gaunt, sun-bleached house 
they sheltered. Citizens of Mesquite had 
protested her choice: a lonely cottage 
detached from the ugly ripple of the 
town was no place for Jaspar Bradford’s 
daughter. But she knew better: if her 
imagination read security into the pres- 
ence of two tremulous cottonwoods, se- 
curity was there. They let her have her 
way, with the gentle tolerance of the 
West, remembering that the Bradfords 
had always stood apart from them, espe- 
cially the mother; assuredly, the mother 
had never taken root in her adopted coun- 
try and Jane Bradford’s whimsy concern- 
ing the trees was not surprising: Mrs. 
Bradford had been like that—full of 
quaint fancies. 

Today Jane Bradford found these two 
friendly trees more gracious than ever. 
In acknowledgment she lifted her face 
to their cool touch, drawing in deep 
breaths. Would her desert-bred soul ever 
quench the thirst that had been denied 
it? As if in mockery the same breeze 
which had shaken the trees free of their 
refreshment grew suddenly hot with the 
dry pungence of greasewood and stubble. 
No wonder her mother had withered 
under the desert’s arid touch—a woman 
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reared with the tang of sea-mists in her 
nostrils! And in the indignant heat of 
this reminiscence she pushed into the 
house. 

Inside, the tragic memory of her 
mother still clung to her, reénforced by 
the two household gods that had made 
life tolerable for the exile. There upon 
the table lay the conch shell, brought by 
a great-uncle from some fortunate excur- 
sion to the West Indies; and on a narrow 
shelf, in a conspicuous place of honor, 
stood the model of the good ship Ariel 
with an uncertain history that made any 
glory possible: talismans which under 
the spell of intense and bitter longing so 
often had brought the cool ripples of an 
imaginary sea splashing over the moist- 
less sands of Saltine Valley. The dim 
realization that somebody was tapping 
discreetly at her door roused her from 
her reverie. 

The knock came again, this time with 
a vigor which seemed to proclaim that 
the intelligence behind it had definite 
and positive knowledge of her presence. 
She wavered a moment, resentful of an 
irrelevant visitor breaking in on a mood 
so fragile and precious. But, realizing 
that there was no escape, in the end she 
threw open the door. On her threshold 
stood a strange and very self-contained 
man with a pale face and a crop of bur- 
nished hair which frequently goes with 
such a complexion; a male, still on the 
borderland of youth, in a smart tweed 
suit and tan spats—a thing as alien and 
foreign to Mesquite as the midsummer 
shower which had just spent itself, or the 
conch shell upon her table, or the model 
of the good ship Ariel. 

He looked up with a twinkling glance 
and he said with an air of absolute 
candor: 

“T knew you were inside the house be- 
cause I saw you running toward it, not 
five minutes ago. . . . Do all the inhab- 
itants express themselves so gayly?” 

She colored. “It was the rain,” she ex- 
plained simply. 

“Rain!” he scoffed. “You don’t call 
that rain!” 

“It’s as good as we can do,” she re- 
turned defensively. 

“T hate to disillusion you,” he ven- 
tured, “but it was a very poor perform- 
ance .... an extremely poor perform- 
ance; the rain; I mean. You, of course, 
were magnificent. It moves me. to won- 
der just how you would react to a cloud- 
burst.” 


Wild Geese 


She decided to meet his impertinence 
seriously. “I’m not sure, but I fancy I 
should die of joy,” she answered, looking 
at him squarely. 

He slipped easily from the traces of 
her gravity. 

“Well, we'll not order a cloudburst, 
then! At least not until we’ve come to 
some sort of terms. ... You see, I go 
in for death only as a last resort—after 
every other persuasion has failed... . 
I suppose there’s no doubt about your 
being the person I am looking for.” He 
consulted a card. “Bradford—Miss Jane 
Bradford?” 

He puzzled her into an acceptance of 
his banter. “No doubt that I know of,” 
she threw back. 

“And that you own a ship model?” 
She assented. “Well, I’ve come several 
thousand miles to see it.” 

He made this extraordinary statement 
in a tone as casual as if he had said, “I 
hear you have a room to let; may I look 
at it?” 

She fell back a little, wondering if he 
were quite a safe person; madmen al- 
ways had been one of her special terrors. 
But his auburn eyes glowed so mellowly 
that she decided to chance him. . . . He 
entered the room with the faintest sug- 
gestion of a swagger and she saw that 
he carried a walking-stick. A walking- 
stick in Mesquite! He must be mad! 

She went over to lower the shades 
while he appraised her habitation with 
well-bred interest. She felt distinctly an- 
noyed. For, back of the almost casual 
estimate of her surroundings, she could 
sense a swift and unerring discernment. 
It wasn’t fair for a stranger to attempt 
to discover anyone so promptly. 

But she forgave him once his eyes had 
fallen upon the model of the good ship 
Ariel. A sudden wishful light that just 
missed rapacity crept into his eyes; he 
leaned back on his cane with an air of 
weary skepticism. She crossed over and 
took the ship model in her hands. He 
caught his breath, as a hunter does who 
waits to see the effect of his rifle shot. 
Then, as she surrendered it to him, he 
released a long exquisite sigh of satis- 
faction. 

Presently he turned and said to her: 
“T’ve been ten months on the trail of this 
model. Tell me, how did you come 
by it?” 

She sat down, motioning him to a seat 
opposite her. “It belonged originally to 
my grandfather, I believe.” 
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He deserted his post with reluctance. 
“Ah, an heirloom, I see!” 

She gave a pointed laugh. “Oh, much 
more than just an heirloom. It’s my com- 
plete inheritance! That and a conch 
shell!” 

He was on his feet in an instant, fol- 
lowing the lure of her upraised finger. 
“A conch shell. . . . How quaint! How 
absurdly quaint!” and with boyish eager- 
ness he lifted the conch shell from its 
dusty place on the walnut writing-desk 
and listened to its imprisoned tempest. 
She smiled back at him as he laid the 
shell aside. He looked at her sharply. 
“The sea is a passion with you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly, turning away 
as if he had suddenly uncovered a weak- 
ness. , 

He resumed his seat. “Well,” he 
began easily, “it’s a passion with 
me, too. I come from Cornwall and 
it’s in my blood. Matter of fact, I 
should have followed it but a lot 
of tiresome things interfered.” He 
broke off and ran his lean white 
fingers through his red hair. His 
gesture was eloquent of defeat. 
“As it is, I can only play with the 
sea. So I run about the world col- 
lecting toys. It’s great fun!” 

“Toys!” she lifted puzzled eye- 
brows. 

“Why, yes—don’t you understand? 
Ship models—like the Ariel there—your 
Ariel.” 

She saw a sly crafty look creep into 
his eyes and felt an instinctive fear. She 
rose deliberately and set the Ariel back 
in its place on the mantelpiece, saying 
as she did so: 

“You can’t fancy how fond I am of it. 
Nothing would induce me to part with 
it,—nothing!” 

She had expected him to be abashed 
by the vehemence of her outburst, but 
instead he nestled in his chair with an 
air of half-contentment and half-patience. 
It was plain that he was preparing for a 
long siege. “Naturally you’re fond of it,” 
he assented dreamily. “Who wouldn’t 
be? Of course you know its history.” 

“No, and I’m not sure that I want to,” 
she flung back, moved by an irrational 
fear that facts might rob her of right to 
its possession. 

He opened his cigarette case and 
waited for her consent to smoke as he 
said blandly: 

“Tt’s what is known as a prisoner’s 
model. A beautiful example of an Eng- 
lish frigate done in 1803. It’s got a sprit- 
topgallantsail that is enormously inter- 
esting. I’ve only seen one other of that 
_ period as stunning and that’s in the South 
Kensington Museum. ... So you see, 
you've really got something quite 
ripping.” 

She felt relieved; so far there was 
nothing in its history at odds with her 
rights to ownership. And it was intrigu- 


ness of life. 


ing to learn about it—made by a pris- 
oner and all, the sprit-topgallantsail in- 
cluded. Not that this last mattered 
except that she liked the seagoing sound 
of it. She passed him a half-filled match 
box. He nodded his thanks and lighted 
a cigarette. 

“T first heard about it at Marseilles. 
I was talking ship models with an old 
American sea captain who had retired 
and was being dragged over every Cooks’ 
tour in existence by a chit of a grand- 
daughter. He remembered distinctly see- 
ing this model in somebody’s home in 
Gloucester. He described it down to the 
last detail; there wasn’t even a ratline 
missing. When he got through I said to 
him, ‘I’m going over to Gloucester to 
get it!’ He thought I was mad, of course. 


The romance of pirates, clipper ships, and “sea 
fever” lives on in the age of steam and steel. 
Jane Bradford, forced to teach school in an in- 
land desert, kept one tie with her sea-faring 
fathers, an ancient ship model of great rarity. 
To her it was a sentiment. To another, a gentle- 
man collector out of Cornwall, it was the busi- 
He tracked it from continent to 
continent, but in the end he found that 

“Ariel” and its owner were inseparable. 


And as a matter of fact I was. Every 
collector is that and worse!” 

He closed his eyes as if the very mem- 
ory of his pursuit had exhausted him and 
she put it gently, “And what happened 
when you got to Gloucester?” He re- 
vived languidly. “The usual thing. I 
talked to anyone who would listen to me, 
beat upon strange doors, frightened lone 
women half out of their wits at all hours 
of the day and night in an effort to locate 
my quarry. Finally a deaf old fisherman 
gave me a clew. He’d seen, or heard, 
or dreamed about such a model, I 
couldn’t quite gather which. On one 
point he was very definite; he was sure 
it had been shipped West—when, or how, 
or why, he couldn’t remember. I made 
more inquiries. One fact led to another; 
people began to remember. I ended by 
establishing quite a case. At least I con- 
firmed the sea captain’s story: there was 
such a ship model and it had once been 
in Gloucester. It seemed reasonable to 
suppose that it was now somewhere in 
the West. But when I inquired about 
the West everybody seemed very vague. 
I discovered the West wasn’t a locality— 
it was a state of mind. Chicago, Omaha, 
San Francisco—they were all West. At 
least they were west of Gloucester... 
there was only one thing for me to do 
and I did it: I came West!” 

“Stopping at Chicago, Omaha, and 
San Francisco?” she threw in with faint 
amusement. 

“And way stations—almost all of them. 
But ship models grew scarcer and scarcer 
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until I arrived in San Francisco; then 
things began to look up. I went around 
to second-hand shops and antique dealers 
and auction rooms. Ihere were tons of 
ship models and other things. In fact, 
the other things were much more intrigu- 
ing than their ship models. I bought no 
end of rubbish; egg-faced studio dolls; 
fat Chinese gods; a Russian icon from 
some Alaskan church; a fan that had 
once been the property of the Empress 
Carlotta. But one simply hed to find an 
excuse for hanging around as I did, ask- 
ing foolish questions. 

“Finally, one day in a hotel lobby I 
met my man—a mining prospector 
cracked on the subject of ships. He said 
at once, ‘I know where that ship model 
is. It’s in the Saltine Valley. I saw 
it ten years ago at a farmhouse 
owned by a man named Bradford. 
It was so strange, stumbling onto a 
ship model in the heart of a desert. 
I tried to buy it, but it belonged to 
the man’s wife and it seemed noth- 
ing would induce her to part with 
it’ And, would you believe it, he 
tried to persuade me not to bother 
further? He seemed to think that 
because he had failed, I should too. 
I never met anyone so absurd!” 

Jane Bradford stirred, resting 
her chin—half reflectively, half 
defiantly—on her up-poised palm. His 
placid arrogance was enormously irri- 
tating and yet a certain admiration swept 
her as she said: 

“I’m sorry .. . tremendously sorry... 
but of course—” 

He cut her short. “My dear young 
lady, don’t put yourself on record. It so 
often ends in such complete humiliation.” 

She drew herself up, looking down on 
him pityingly. “Ten months on a wild 
goose chase!” she said with faint mock- 
ery. “It’s too ridiculous.” 

He half closed his lids and she could 
see his glance fixed pensively on his 
quarry. “Why ridiculous?” he drawled. 
“It’s not on record that a wild goose has 
never been caught.” 

“Oh, if one had a lifetime, I dare 
say—” 

“That’s just the point: I have!” 

There seemed no end to his audacities: 
point-blank without any preliminaries he 
said: “Would it be too much trouble to 
ask you for a cup of tea?” 

The prospect dismayed her but, re- 
membering the simplicity of such occa- 
sions in all the English novels of her 
acquaintance, she decided that her aus- 
tere pantry would yield that much hos- 
pitality. Indeed, she managed so well 
with her thin slices of buttered bread 
and her pot of strawberry jam and her 
brewing—at his request—of the strong- 
est and blackest tea she ever remembered 
having tasted that for a season he seemed 
to be beguiled from his original quest. 
But when he left he cast such longing 
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glances back at the narrow shelf en- 
shrining the good ship Ariel that she felt 
all the delicious cruelty of a sovereign 
who could distribute or withhold favors. 

Afterwards, in the brief desert twi- 
light, she recalled again the delicious 
thrill which had come to her on the wings 
of the places he had mentioned: Glou- 
cester, Marseilles, Cornwall. Contacts— 
that was what the sea meant to her—a 
force which could touch all the far places 
of the earth: a fluid thing, changing, 
flowing, ebbing, without limitations; 
something mysterious and impalpable 
which the Ariel embodied. And she knew 
at once what the graven image of a tribe 
signified. The Ariel was her graven 
image, as it had been her mother’s before 
her; the evidence of things that lay be- 
yond reach, that always would lie beyond 
reach. 

An exile: that was what her mother 
had been, what her mother remained to 
the last day of her life—a woman born 
with the thunder of the Atlantic in her 
ears and condemned to the crisp dry 
silences of the desert. She had followed 
a land-hungry husband West—he who, in 
the end, was beaten by the very patch 
of ground he had sought to subdue and 
capture. Yes, Mildred Bradford had of- 
fered everything upon the altar of this 
adventure; everything but her child. It 
was as if she had set her teeth grimly 
together and shaken her fist in the face 
of the desert which she hated so passion- 
ately and said: 

“You shall never possess my child— 
never!” 

And so from the first she had crooned 
softly to the nursling at her breast, songs 
of the sea, “I saw three ships a-sailing, 
a-sailing o’er the sea”—these were the 
first words that Jane ever remembered 
hearing in a land of powdered dust and 
panting lizards and still clear noons. 

Then later had come the stories—tales 
of the sea, pictures of the fishing village 
of Gloucester where her mother had been 
born. Gray, misty pictures; steel-blue, 
white-capped pictures; green-gold, sunlit 
pictures . . . drenched, drenched in 
moisture cool to listen to. And 
finally the day when, in a package, had 
come from home two curious things—a 
ship model and a conch shell... . “I 
saw three ships a-sailing!” In a flash 
this picture ceased to be an abstraction. 

As for the conch shell, Jane Bradford 
had held it to her ear while her mother 
had said: 

“Listen . . . There! 
heard the sea!” 

It had been mysterious, this moment; 
and solemn—almost like a confirmation. 
It delivered Jane Bradford, somehow, 
from the sunburnt thrall of the desert 
and sealed her forever to the sea! 

Yes, from that moment all Jane Brad- 
ford’s dreams had the sea for a back- 
ground with the gallant ship Ariel as her 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Charles Caldwell Dobie 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


HARLES CALDWELL DOBIE is 

claimed by California as one of the 
most brilliant of its newer story-writers. 
Until 1916 he was engaged in the fire and 
marine insurance business, and did his 
writing on the side. He says that a “good 
ten years passed” before he was fortu- 
nate enough to have a single acceptance. 
For several years now, however, Mr. 
Dobie has appeared in the Best Short 
Story collections. “Wild Geese” was 
awarded a prize in the short-story contest 
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conducted by Harper’s Magazine in 1925; 
“The Hands of the Enemy” was men- 
tioned in both the O’Brien and the O. 
Henry collections; “Slow Poison” has 
been cited as a “perfect story”. 

Katherine Fullerton Gerould praises 
Mr. Dobie’s skill as a story-teller, calling 
him a masterly practitioner of a difficult 
and thrilling art—“to be read and re- 
read for the finish of his work and the 
subtle reality of his drama.” 

“Wild Geese” is simpler and more 
poetic than many of his tales, picturesque 
in phrasing, and full of atmosphere. 
Against the background of desert coun- 
try, the author has set the good ship 
Ariel—more than a ship model—an em- 
bodiment of poetic New England. In 
vivid contrast to this story, one ought to 
read that grim pair, “Laughter” and “The 
Open Window”, which deal with the re- 
venge of Flavio Minetti upon those who 
annoyed him. 

In speaking of his method in writing a 
short story, Mr. Dobie denies having any 
plan in mind and ‘says that he rarely 
knows until the last page how it is all 
to end. 


“Of course, it is fatal to indulge in 
generalities,” he goes on to say, “and I 
can think of one or two stories that gave 
me the key to their endings early. 
‘Laughter’ and ‘The Open Window’ must 
surely have ended with the victims’ deaths 
almost from the first page. Yet the 
methods whereby the hunchback accom- 
plished the murders were a day-by-day 
development as I pounded my Corona.” 

For so poetic a story, “Wild Geese” 
was suggested by rather a prosaic inci- 
dent. A friend of Mr. Dobie’s squandered 
her household allowance on a ship model, 
only to sell it in the end for a tremendous 
sum to a British collector who coveted it. 

A Bohemian baker whom Mr. Dobie 
met one day on a walk through one of 
San Francisco’s parks is responsible for 
“The Elder Brother” and “The Fallen 
Leaf”, stories in which this real person 
appears as the character, Josef Vitek. 

Of some of his other stories Mr. Dobie 
writes: 

“*The Leech’ was a combination of 
suggestions. The usual defaulter who 
steals to keep things going financially, an 
untimely rain that came once in Septem- 
ber and ruined a prune crop that would 
have made every planter rich, and the 
desire for Harper’s to have a story of 
rural California life. 

“‘Our Dog’ was written from an inci- 
dent which happened to me and which 
was almost identical with the opening 
scene of the story. 

“The Arrested Moment, which names 
my latest short-story volume, was sug- 
gested by a statement that the artist, Sar- 
gent, had given up portraits because he 
painted always the diabolical thing that 
lurked beneath the surface of his sub- 
jects.” 

He calls his method more or less sub- 
conscious. He usually writes slowly and 
rarely revises, fortunately being able to 
make his first copy his last, with only the 
change here and there of a word or 
phrase. As well as being a contributor 
to many of the current periodicals, Mr. 
Dobie has to his credit several novels and 
plays. He was born March 15, 1881, in 
San Francisco, and still makes that city 
his home. 





POLITICAL PLATFORM 
CONTEST 


Throughout the spring semester, 
SCHOLASTIC will conduct a nation- 
wide Political Convention and Plat- 
form Contest for high school classes. 
Complete details and regulations were 
announced in the February 6 issue, 
page 35. Get your gang together, and 
write a prize-winning platform! 
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HE story of the vicissitudes of 

Beowulf is the strangest story 
in the literary history of the 
world. Here was a great national 
epic. It was conceived by a noble 
mind, was inspired by a high pur- 
pose, and was expressed with 
mastered technique in a lofty 
style. Beowulf was obviously 
written for reading aloud. It was 
presumably known to the whole 
court group of an Anglian king 
in the eighth century, and may 
have been known in other courts. 
The unique surviving manuscript 
dates from about the year 1000, 


and contains features indicating that the editions followed during the nineteenth 
poem passed through several dialects. 
But parchment was costly and copying 
was tedious, and books before Caxton 
were necessarily few. Monks were doubt- 
less less zealous in preserving epics than 


they were in preserving religious 
treatises or chronicles. The Dan- 
ish and Norman invasions may 
have resulted in the destruction 
of copies of Beowulf as they cer- 
tainly resulted in the killing or 
dispersal of most of the nobles 
and warriors in whose minds the 
story lived. In any case there was 
oblivion. For seven hundred years 
England’s epic was wholly lost 
to England. 

Finally in 1705 a manuscript 
which had fortunately survived 
the destruction of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII was catalogued 
with a Latin title proclaiming its 
subject matter to’ be Scandina- 
vian. This priceless manuscript 
was nearly destroyed by fire in 
1731— its edges being badly 
charred. In 1786 a Dane named 
Thorkelin was attracted by the 
title, and came to London. With 
a scholarly acuteness unusual in 
his time he copied the work, and 
caused a copy to be made, that 
scribal errors in one transcript 
might be corrected by compari- 
son with the other. Reading and 
editing the poem were difficult; 
and Thorkelin’s labors were de- 
layed, ironically enough, by the 
English bombardment of Copen- 
hagen! 

In 1815, more than a thousand 
years after its composition, more 
than three hundred years after 
printing had been established in 
England, Beowulf was published 
—by a Dane. Several English 


BEOWULF in 1932 


By JOHN OWEN BEATY, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of English, Southern Methodist University 


@ It is a far cry from the twentieth century to 
that period in English literature called the Anglo- 
Saxon Period. What could a century so remote in 
time possibly have for us? It has bequeathed to 
us at least two things: [A story, BEOWULF, 
such as our ancestors loved, full of fierce fighting 
and hand-to-hand encounters; of strange and 
terrible beasts; of mighty deeds of valor; and of 
a hero—young, handsome, brave, nobly born, 
high-hearted, and modest; @ A form of poetry 
whose characteristics of alliteration and accent 
have found their way into some of the free verse 
of modern times. @ Professor Beaty tells us in 
this entertaining essay why BEOWULF still lives 
for us today. 


century, and in 1882, fifty years ago, the 
whole poem was reproduced in photo- 
graphic facsimile. 

Having won many battles with time, 
ignorance, and fire, Beowulf had another 





THE STORY OF BEOWULF 


pg ROTHCAR, king of the Danes, in the 
pride of his success in war, builds a 
great hall, Heorot, for feasting and revelry. 
But a monster named Grendel, enraged by 
the sounds of feasting, attacks the hall, 
makes a meal of fifteen thanes, and carries 
off fifteen more, returning with similar in- 
tent the next night. Heorot is deserted, 
and remains so for twelve years. Beowulf, 
a mighty warrior, hearing of Grendel’s 
ravages, crosses the sea with fourteen com- 
rades, keeps watch in Heorot, and, after 
seeing one of his men killed and eaten, 
grapples with the monster and pulls off his 
whole arm. Grendel escapes to his haunts, 
and dies. The following night, when the 
Danes are again in possession of the hall 
and Beowulf is lodged elsewhere, Grendel’s 
mother breaks in, and avenges the death 
of her son by slaying Aeschere, a noble 
Dane. Beowulf undertakes the pursuit; he 
tracks the she-monster to her lair, and 
slays her. Seeing Grendel’s corpse, he 
severs the head from the body, and bears 
it in triumph to Hrothgar’s court. 

Later Beowulf becomes king in his own 
land, ruling wisely for fifty years, until a 
dragon begins to lay waste the country. 
The old hero’s spirit is as undaunted as 
ever, but deserted by all his chosen warriors 
save one, he meets with his death in a ter- 
rible encounter with the monster. 











fight—for recognition as a part 
of English literature. It was 
maintained until recently that 
Beowulf was composed on_ the 
continent, that its subject matter 
is not English, and that the poem, 
consequently, is not an English 
poem. The first contention has 
lost its force, since scholars al- 
most without exception have 
veered to the view that Beowulf 
was composed in England. The 
second. contention is absurd. If 
English subject matter is obliga- 
tory, The Knight’s Tale, Hamlet 
and most of Shakespeare’s plays, 


the King James version of the Bible, and 
Paradise Lost do not belong to English 
literature. 

Beowulf has had another struggle, not 
yet fully won, in regard to its literary 
merit. 


In the past fifty years scholars 
have generally admitted that the 
poem is important, but some have 
valued it less as a great epic than 
as a mere specimen of an ancient 
epic type and a storehouse of 
words for linguistic speculation. 
The following paragraphs seek 
on the contrary to show that 
Beowulf is a supreme work of 
literary art. 

First of all, the arguments 
against Beowulf’s greatness should 
be answered. The early critics of 
the poem had been trained to ex- 
pect an epic of classical mold, 
and Beowulf was regarded as 
structurally faulty because it dif- 
fered so completely from the pat- 
tern of the /liad, the Aeneid, or 
Paradise Lost. Although Beowulf 
does not recount all the deeds of 
a hero, it recounts the first one 
in which his contempt of danger, 
his desire to help a distressed 
nation, and his love of glory made 
him a figure in the Germanic 
world, and it recounts the one in 
which he laid down his life as 
nobly in performance and in pre- 
cept as any dying captain or king 
has ever done. Much has been 
made of the fact that the outcome 
of the poem is revealed before 
the end. The hero, however, was 
almost certainly a historical fig- 
ure (as his cousin Hygelac was), 
and an attempt to leave the au- 
dience in doubt as to his outcome 
in his struggles would have been 
foolish and faulty art. It would 
have been like suggesting in a 
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drama on Lincoln another end than the 
tragic one known to every American. 
Again, the episodes have been con- 
demned. But Tom Jones has an episode 
longer than any modern novels; Pick- 
wick Papers includes numerous irrele- 
vant stories; in fact, it was not until after 
Poe’s famous review of Hawthorne’s 
Twice Told Tales that the exclusion of 
extraneous matter became a literary cus- 
tom. Moreover, almost every one of the 
Beowulf episodes illustrates, by compari- 
son or anti-type, some incident or char- 
acter in the poem. 

The positive values of Beowulf include 
an artistic mastery of technique and 
style, a portrayal of the life of the early 
English, the creation of a national hero, 
and the formation of a mirror for con- 
duct so flawless that it serves in 1932 as 
it served in 732. 


Beowulf is composed throughout in al- 
literative accented verse. The principle 
is so simple that it is obvious to one who 
has read a page in a translation which 
imitates the original meter, but there is 
variety and restraint. A chief character- 
istic of the style is the presentation of 
an individual or an object from various 
points of view. A boat thus may be seen 
as “seawood”, a “new-tarred keel”, or a 
“foamy-necked floater most like a bird”. 
There are more than twenty-five pic- 
turesque phrases for a king, and more 
than a dozen for retainers, or for swords. 
An adaptation of some of the technical 
qualities of Beowulf might freshen mod- 
ern poetry. 

Beowulf affords us an accurate picture, 
and a surprisingly full one, of our an- 
cestors in the days just before history 
takes up their story—a picture confirmed 
alike by the findings of archeologists and 
by the Germania of Tacitus. The shape 
and construction of ships; spears, swords, 
corselets, and swine-crested headgear; 
sentinels and their duty; the deportment 
of visitors and hosts; sports, banqueting, 
music, improvising; tables, benches, 
beds, and the gold-woven tapestries on 
the walls; these and countless other de- 
tails of old English life are known to us 
chiefly or solely through Beowulf. 

As a hero-legend, the Beowulf story 
suggests the Arthur story and is in many 
ways superior. Beowulf was not a mere 
defender of his homeland. He went over- 
seas in search of glory and found it in 
the valorous service of others. His prow- 
ess at grips with the foe and his conduct 
in the court he visited may possibly be 
equalled but are not surpassed in Round 
Table literature. With its avoidance of 
romantic non-essentials, the sea-funeral 
in Beowulf shows a truer and finer imag- 
ination than is shown by the similar fu- 
neral as described by either Malory or 
Tennyson. In austere nobility of concep- 
tion and suggestive power the elegy 
spoken by the nameless last warrior of 
his race stands ahead of anything of the 
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A page from the MS. of Beowulf in the 
British Museum 


The scop or minstrel chants how Beowulf 
and his armed band marched up to the walls 
of far-shining Heorot; how Wulfgar, King 
Hrothgar’s herald, challenged them in 
friendly wise; how Beowulf asked him for 
an audience with the King; and how Wulf- 
gar, with eager speed, went into the hall-and 
told Hrothgar. 


Translation of the Page Above 


The street was laid with bright stones; the 
road led on the band; 

The battle-byrnies shimmered, the hard, the 
linked-by-hand ; 

The iron-rings, the gleaming, amid their 
armor sang, 
Whilst thither, in dread war-gear, to hall 
they marched alang; 
The ocean-weary warriors set down their 
bucklers wide, 

Their shields so hard and hardy, against that 
House’s side; 

They stacked points up, these seamen, their 
ash-wood, gray-tipped spears; 

And bent to bench, as clankéd their byrnies, 
battle-gears— 

An iron-troop well-weaponed! Then proud 
a Dane forthwith 

Did of these men-at-arms there enquire the 
kin and kith: 

“Ye bear these plated bucklers hither from 
what realms; 

These piléd shafts of onset, gray sarks, and 
visored helms? 

The Henchman and the Herald of Hrothgar, 
lo, am I! 

Never so many strangers I’ve seen of mood 
more high. 

I ween that ’tis for prowess, and not for exile 


ar, 
That tis indeed for glory, that ye have sought 
Hrothgar.” 
—Translated by William Ellery Leonard. 








type in English literature. Unparalleled 
also is the account of the last fight and 
death of the aged beloved people’s-king. 
As a national hero, finally, Beowulf, kin 
of the continental English, is more fitting 
than Arthur, whose fame is derived from 
his unsuccessful exploits which, if. suc- 
cessful, would have meant that no Eng- 
land and no English-speaking America 


would ever have appeared on the face of 
the world. 

There is no question whatever that the 
author of Beowulf, who was our first 
great writer and a worthy predecessor of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton—had a 
lofty moral aim. He was composing a 
mirror, a poem in which a reader or 
hearer might see reflected the ideal war- 
rior. Heroic valor, the seeking out and 
righting of wrong, fidelity to a father’s 
memory, intense loyalty to a king, a will- 
ingness to sacrifice life for his pledged 
word, a noble attitude toward women, 
respect for social conventions, the quick 
settlement of a quarrel, the conception 
that a king or leader as first in honor 
should be first in danger—all these are 
stressed not once but many times. 

The author, high now on some airy 
and flowery summit with but a few of 
the greater immortals, wove for young 
men a fiery and noble tale which was a 
very challenge to honor. In stamping. 
sonorous verse; in a style that caught 
the creaking of armor, the lights of dawn, 
and the surging of the sea, he told the 
fabulous tale of a racial hero. His manu- 
scripts were lost—all except one and that 
was saved by seven or seventy miracles. 
His fame was forgotten. But his mes- 
sage lived in the hearts of Englishmen, 
transmuted into character, loyalty, devo- 
tion to duty, the power to govern. The 
spirit of Beowulf, we may well believe, 
strengthened the mind and the sword of 
Alfred and survived to tide the English 
people over many a threatened disaster. 
It is more than a mere accident that 
Beowulf after a thousand years is coming 
into its own in this period of crisis. Eng- 
land needs—and America too, God knows 
—-the Beowulf lesson. May every student 
where the English language is spoken 
read the first great epic of his race. If 
he does so, and takes it to heart, the old 
qualities will reassert themselves and a 
new power will equip the great race for 
future centuries. ‘ 





February 
Anniversaries 











Saturday, February 20 


Cuar.es Erskine Scott Woop born, 1852 

This patriarch among poets has carried on 
the tradition of Walt Whitman more worthily 
perhaps than any other of Whitman’s dis- 
ciples, except perhaps James Oppenheim. 
He writes in a free verse closely modeled on 
that of the master, and his humanitarian 
sentiments closely resemble those of Walt. To 
some readers he seems, however, to be filled 
with an even truer spirit of poetry than was 
Whitman, and they cherish Wood’s chief 
writing, The Poet in the Desert, as one of 
the greatest of modern poems. 


Monday, February 22 


Epna St. Vincent MILLay born, 1892 
To many readers of poetry today, Miss 
Millay represents all that is best and loveliest 


(Continued on page 12) 
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The George Washington My Great-Grandfather Knew 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


N THE Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

in New York City, is the giant painting 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Throughout the country there are thou- 
sands of its copies. The bow oar nearest 
the spectator is manned by a big blond 
lad, wide of face, blue of eye. 

He was Abram Terhune, my great- 
grandfather. 

To my father and to the Rev. Ezra Fisk 
and to many another eager inquirer, 
Abram Terhune told of his intimate 
George Washington memories. He was 
with Washington for the greater part of 
the Revolutionary War. The following 
reminiscences are quoted from a manu- 
script by Mr. Fisk which has _ been 
handed down in my family. It begins: 

One of the greatest pleasures of my 
student days at Princeton, during 1847, 
“48 and 49, was to go out into the nearby 
country and talk with men who had in- 
teresting things to tell of early American 
history. Probably the most vividly re- 
membered of all these was Lieut. Abram 
Terhune, whom his friends in later years 
commonly addressed as “Colonel”. I 
found his home, at Cherry Valley, nine 
miles from Princeton, one of the most 
interesting in New Jersey. 

Although “Colonel” Terhune was then 
long past 80 years of age, he was impos- 
ing in appearance. Straight and lean, 
his six-feet-two-inches of perpendicular- 
ity were seemingly more. His hair was 
white. His wide but noble forehead 
jutted out over keen blue eyes, and he 
had a great curved beak of a nose and 
a small, determined-looking mouth. 

In our conversations he made no effort 
to idealize Washington, but spoke of his 
qualities, good and bad, with a familiarity 
that was justified by his years of associa- 
tion with that leader. On my first visit to 
his home he replied most vigorously to a 
question of mine: 

“Did I know Washington? I was with 
him almost constantly for six years, in 
what was known as his bodyguard. 

“T was an orphan and I had been mar- 
ried but four weeks and settled on my 
fine farm to the southeast of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, when Cornwallis ob- 
tained command of the Jerseys and split 
the State in two, diagonally, by a chain 
of forts from New York to Trenton on 
the Delaware, driving Washington out 
before him into Pennsylvania. He drove 
me from my home, as well as hundreds 
of others. My wife went among her rela- 
tions in Northern New Jersey. It was 
long before I saw her again. 

“T went with Washington’s forces, as 
a camp follower, into Pennsylvania. I 
first entered actual service on fatigue 
duty. I was one of those detailed in set- 


ting Washington and his troops across 
the Delaware River, the first step pre- 
ceding his capture of the Hessians at 
Trenton. That occurred the night of 
Christmas of 1776. 

“T was in the same boat with General 
Washington. I handled the first oar, be- 
tween General Washington, who was 
standing, and the bow of the boat.” 

Fisk: Is that fact generally known, 
Colonel? 

TERHUNE: I suppose it is, for I gave 
the information to the artist who painted 
the picture of Washington Crossing the 





ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
With his wife and one of his famous collies 


Delaware—stating to him the kind of 
boat, the men that were in it and all that 
pertained. 

Fisk: Who were in the boat? 

TERHUNE: Lieutenant Brewster sat in 
the bow of the boat with a pike pole in 
his hands to push the ice away. Wash- 
ington, mstead of sitting down upon the 
seat which had been provided for him, 
stood with one: foot in the bottom of the 
boat and the other foot on the bench 
which was to have been his seat. A heavy 
iron-scabbarded claymore was at his side. 
He had field glasses in his hands and he 
looked intently to the farther bank, 
where the troops were landing. I sat, 
with an oar, between Washington and 
Lieutenant Brewster. 

Fisk: Colonel, the people of the 
United States credit Washington with 
great ability. I have come to you to gain 
if possible some information about him. 


(Reprinted by special permission from the 
Ladies Home Journal. Copyright, 1930, by 
Curtis Publishing Company.) 


But first let me ask you of his aspect. 
Was he a fine-looking man? 

TERHUNE: No, sir, he was not. There 
were finer-looking men about him, all the 
time. 

Fisk: As you looked at him imme- 
diately in the face, what would strike 
your notice first? 

TERHUNE: That his eyes were wide 
apart, like those of a horse; out upon 
the corners of his head. Then, his nose, 
big and thick and in chilly weather as 
red as a beet. But he had a countenance 
that all liked. 

Fisk: But, Colonel, he had a fine fig- 
ure, had he not? 

TERHUNE: No, sir, he had not. He was 
narrow-shouldered and flat-chested. But 
in a procession he was an imposing man, 
as he was some six feet and two inches 
in height and of an impressive dignity. 

Fisk: If you were asked what was the 
first and most striking feature of General 
Washington’s ability, what reply would 
you make? 

TERHUNE: His practical and accurate 
common sense on every subject and on 
every feature of every subject which 
could be presented to him. 

Fisk: Was his mind always quick at 
reaching conclusions? 

TERHUNE: Always moderately so. 
Sometimes wonderfully quick and active. 
Another peculiarity of his ability was 
his accurate and discriminating notice. 
We used to say the General could see 
farther into a millstone than any other 
man. His active discernment of human 
character was beyond that of anyone else 
known to me. No man ever succeeded 
in deceiving the General until first he 
had won the General’s confidence and 
then betrayed it—as did Benedict Arnold, 
for example. 

During that hard winter we were in 
camp at Morristown the army was alarm- 
ingly reduced by the expiration of terms 
of sérvice of the men and by smallpox. 
One bright morning, a number of us were 
on the parade ground with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, when we saw a man 
crossing the parade ground some dis- 
tance away. General Washington looked 
at him a moment or two; then, turning 
back to us, he said: 

“Do you see that gentleman yonder? 
Well, he is a British colonel.” 

“Oh, no, Your Excellency,” one of the 
staff replied. “They would not dare send 
a man down here.” 

“That is what he is. Depend upon it,” 
said General Washington. 

Then we proposed immediately that he 
be arrested as a spy, but the General said 
we could make more out of him than that. 
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Leaving us, he returned to his tent. But 
he sent immediately for the inspector- 
general. To the latter, Washington gave 
his instructions: 

“That British officer will probably rep- 
resent himself as a gentleman from the 
country who has been prevented from 
visiting the army by sickness or embar- 
rassing circumstances in business, or 
some such reason, and he regrets that he 
could not come before this. You will 
probably find him too patriotic for com- 
fort and deeply interested in freeing this 
country from the British. 

“Take him at his word. As soon as the 
troops can be got together—for surely 
we have enough to make one good regi- 
ment—we will have them marched out 
for a review. As soon as that can be done 
I will send you an order to review a cer- 
tain regiment of the line. You will have 
him go with you. He wants to find out 
our number of men so that Clinton can 
attack us.” 

The inspector-general left headquar- 
ters and introduced himself to the vis- 
itor. He soon found that Washington 
had discerned the man in every partic- 
ular. While they were in conversation, 
there came an order from headquarters 
to inspect the Seventeenth Regiment of 
the line. On receiving that order the in- 
spector-general said: 

“I am glad the General has decided 
to have the army inspected today. Will 
you go with me?” 

The country gentleman accompanied 
the inspector-general, and, going a short 
distance out on a certain road, there they 
found drawn up a regiment in fine order, 
in splendid condition and well equipped 
-—much to the visitor’s surprise. 

“How many such regiments have 
you?” he inquired. 

“T will tell you what is not commonly 
known and what we are trying to keep 
from the peasantry of the surrounding 
country,” replied the inspector-general. 
“But we have no disposition to keep the 
information from a gentleman of your 
intelligence and patriotism. We are try- 
ing to make an impression on General 
Clinton that we have no army, that men 
have left. by expiration of time of service 
and by reason of sickness, and that most 
of what are left in camp are sick. For 
we want to coax Clinton out to attack us 
liere. Let me tell you, my friend, that 
when he comes he will marry rich. We 
have our troops away in corners and we 
let each detachment think it is the only 
one we have.” 

Another order came from headquar- 
ters: “Inspect the Ninth Regiment.” 
Roads extended out from Morristown 
like the spokes from the hub of a wheel, 
and troops could be marched from one 
road to another, across country, without 
coming through the town. This Ninth 
Regimext they found out on the Hacken- 


sack road. It was the same body of men 
they had inspected before, but its officers 
had been changed, the flags changed, and 
there it stood as the Ninth. 

The visitor was very plainly surprised. 
His astonishment grew as he viewed reg- 
iment after regiment that day, each one 
a new one, as he thought, but the same 
body of men each time. 

“We had thought of attacking Clinton 
in New York,” said the inspector-gen- 
eral, “but fortifications are troublesome, 
if you can do otherwise.” 

Near evening the inspector-general 
stated they were done for the day, but 
urged the visitor to stay and see the re- 
maining regiments in the morning. The 
country gentleman replied that he could 
not possibly remain, that his family 
would be distressed if he did not return. 
So he withdrew. 


About three days later word reached 
the American headquarters, from friends 
in New York City, that Colonel " 
of a regiment of grenadiers, had visited 
Washington’s camp in disguise, had be- 
come acquainted with some of Wash- 
ington’s officers, saw and inspected many 
regiments of the army and had reported 
to Clinton. 


“You talk of attacking Washington in 
camp,” he said to Clinton, “but that is 
what he is arranging, planning, hoping 
and is prepared for. He has divided and 
secreted his force to make it appear that 
his army is gone. I inspected nine regi- 
ments of the best troops on Continental 
soil. Washington will attack you in your 
forts before spring.” 

History commonly notices the event 
about like this: 

General Clinton contemplated attack- 
ing Washington in camp, but instead 
spent the winter in strengthening the 
fortifications of the city. 

I like to think that Abram Terhune’s 
description to the inquiring artist, as to 
the crossing of the Delaware, did not 
include two utterly ridiculous blunders 
which occur in that picture. 





The first of these is the presence of 
the American flag, floating over Wash- 
ington’s: boat—stars and stripes and all. 
Washington crossed the Delaware in De- 
cember of 1776. The American flag was 
not designed by Betsy Ross until June 
of 1777. If any flag was carried that 
December night it was not the then un- 


born Old Glory. 


The second blunder is in depicting the 
drift ice rising from the water almost as 
high as the boat’s gunwale. As about 
nine-tenths of an ice cake is below 
water, this would have implied that the 
Delaware River on Christmas night was 
choked with ice from fifteen to eighteen 
feet thick. 

History in general has sought to make 
Washington impersonal. The loving rem- 
iniscences of folk who in their youth lived 


and fought with him make him gloriously 
real. Too seldom does modern America 
gain a glimpse of that human side of 
the greatest man our Nation has 
produced. 
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Anniversaries 
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in this form of literature. She began early: 
her Renascence, written when she was six- 
teen and published in The Lyric Year in 
1912, startled the public into the knowledge 
that a significant new poet had arrived on the 
American scene. Her several volumes of 
verse since then have won an astonishingly 
wide circle of readers. Her themes are. the 
old ones: love and death; but she treats 
them from the woman’s and from the modern 
point of view. 


Tuesday, February 23 


Ernest Dowson died, 1900 

The success in New York of a play called 
Cynara has again called attention to this 
English poet, whose fame rests chiefly on a 
verse addressed to Cynara and containing the 
famous line, “I have been faithful to thee, 
Cynara, in my fashion.” Dowson belonged to 
the so-called decadent group of the nineties, 
living in poverty and disease and writing only 
a small amount of verse. But some of that, 
like Cynara, was perfect in melody and in 
its plaintive sentiment. 


Wednesday, February 24 


Ricuarp Hovey died, 1900 

Few deaths in American literature have 
been more lamented or more lamentable than 
that of Hovey at the age of thirty-six. His 
work had grown steadily in power, from the 
first Songs of Vagabondia (written in col- 
laboration with Bliss Carman) to the power- 
ful and original series of dramas on King 
Arthur that he was composing when he died. 
His verse is fresh with an outdoor, manly 
spirit; he celebrates comradeship and cour- 
age. Much that he wrote is still enjoyable 
reading. One piece, The Stein Song, has be- 
come famous. 


Thursday, February 25 


Tuomas Moore died, 1852 

Moore was a delightful Irishman, highly 
popular in the best circles in England. But 
his heart was stirred by the sorrows that Ire- 
land was suffering, and he devoted many of 
his best songs to that theme—“the sweetest 
lyrist of her saddest wrong.” A large number 
of his poems, set to pleasing music, have won 
world-wide fame. 


Saturday, February 27 


Henry WapswortH LoNGcFELLow born, 1807 

Is not Longfellow an underrated poet? He 
is perhaps the best story-teller in verse in the 
English language. Some of his lyrics are 
superlatively fine. The variety of his work 
is extraordinary. Though never egotistic, he is 
deeply sincere. Yet he is regarded by some 
today with scorn, because he can be readily 
understood, and because so much of his 
verse is pleasing to children. Neither reason 
ought to weigh against him with the intelli- 
gent. 


Monday, February 28 


ArtuuR Symons born, 1865 

This English poet, still living, has written 
fine poetry and even finer criticism. He, too, 
ranks with the so-called decadent group of 
the nineties, but his industry and the volume 
of his work are signs of a will power that 
most of his fellows lacked. 
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A Lumberjack Tells 


TARTLING, .different from any other 

sound of the forest, a sharp cra-a-ack! 
split through the still air. Wild things, 
hearing it in the depths of the forest, 
froze into instant alertness or spurted 
forth like living bullets to get out of 
range. 

“She’s going. Timber!” For the sec- 
ond time the warning cry of the lumber- 
jack roared out. Fallers and buckers had 
leaped for safety, as well as men can leap 
in the mountainous “brush” far back in 
the Northwest forest jungle; and a 
fearful, always terrible CRASH.... 
BOOM! resounded far and near as 
the giant Douglas fir, mightiest tree of the 
big woods, thundered to the ground. 

“Look out—that side-winder! Ah, God, 
it got him!” : 

Wrecking everything in its path, the 
big tree had snapped off another tree like 
a matchstick and lay stretched far down 
the steep, timbered slope. One man was 
too late, or too unlucky, to get in the 
clear. The others saw him fall, got him 
out with surprising quickness. A hush 
settled upon them as they realized it was 
useless to administer first aid. 

Swiftly the word went round. And 
though it was all a part of life in the 
roughest timber country in America, the 
men were silent and awed when they 
picked up their axes and saws again. All 
were thinking the same thing, brooding 


over the chances men who invade the. 


forests must take, wondering who would 
be next. 

They say another man follows the way 
of the first, once a fatality occurs. Ac- 
cording to the woods bosses in the long- 
log country, the men become anxious, 
overcautious—and “It don’t do to be 
afraid out here,” they will tell you. 
“Something always happens if you are. 
And you can’t be reckless neither.” A 
more educated observer said what lum- 
berjacks had to have was a “certain non- 
chalance”. It is hard to give a name to. 
But every lumberjack is master of the 
woods when he goes in. If he loses that 
notion, “gets funny”, he’d better lay off 
for a while. 

Incidentally, such a lay off can be 
dangerous—for instance, if there’s a 
grudge to pay off. Not much of that sort 
of thing nowadays, however; the men are 
too busy. They are paid by the piece, 
and they are out to “make it”. Besides, 
they have their hands full fighting the 
woods. 

Once in a while, of course—there’s a 
fight they still talk about. Between two 
buckers, it was. A burly veteran watched 
his chance and cut his log for a roll. The 
man it was intended to crush was at the 


“TIMBER!” 
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Some of the Thrills of Life in the Northwest 


moment only a little way down, and the 
grade was steep. He didn’t see it, but 
others who did yelled a warning. His 
one leap saved him from extinction by 
just about an inch. He came up the hill 
fighting — superintendents and _ bosses 
mattered little just then. 

He was almost as husky as the other, 
fully as tough, somewhat younger, and a 
whole lot madder. But he faced one of 
the worst old-time fighters of the woods. 
He risked terrible maiming, or more. 
The two fought it out in the brush. This 
is no place for details of lumberjack 
fights, but neither of the men got stamped 
in the face with “the corks”. The 
younger man was too fast, and his fists 
alone sufficed to slug the big bucker into 
gory, ugly defeat. 

When a big fir is bucked, or cut, into 
forty-foot logs, the galling and bucking 
crew moves on, and later the rigging crew 
takes up the job. The choker-setter is the 
man who puts the “necktie” on the log, or 
fastens the steel choker before giving 
the “highball” to the “whistle punk”. 
The whistle punk, the chap who handles 
the whistle wire, relays the signal at the 
proper time to the engineer, who is out 
of sight of the men in the woods. 

Then, when the main line tightens, 
something like one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of log rises out of the 
brush and hurtles toward the head tree, 
with Danger riding the “turns”. For that 
log may become a wild thing that can 
annihilate humans like so many ants. 





Lumbering has never been exactly 
child’s play anywhere, but lumberjacks 
today would think of those old-time 
camps in the East as open parks com- 
pared to what they are up against now— 
the most dangerous job they have ever 
tackled, and probably the most hazardous 
occupation in the United States. For this 
is the Douglas fir ‘country, from the sum- 
mits of the Cascade Mountains westward 
to the sea. Here are hundreds of miles 
of forested mountainsides, dense timbered 
areas where the light of day is ever 
dimmed, many places where the foot of 
the white man has almost never trod. 
There are almost 35 million acres of tim- 
ber in Oregon and Washington; some 
272 thousand men are employed by the 
lumber industry ‘in those two States. 

But it’s the mountains that are the 
rub—the combination of mountains, gi- 
gantic timber, and wild country. Long 
ago most of the timber easy to reach, 
close to stream or tidewater, was cut out. 
Operations are being carried farther and 
farther back. Some camps are now so 
remote that, under old-time conditions, 
the men wouldn’t get out once in two 
years. It is the real “back of beyond” 
country, and even Paul Bunyan, mighty 
hero of the lumberjack world—the great 
Paul, who one morning attacked a forest 
singlehanded and cleared a site for the 
city of Montreal before breakfast time— 
even he might have some trouble with the 
Douglas fir country. 

Men take every chance known to in- 


‘ 
> 


—Ewing Galloway Photo 





The redwood, after being sawed half through, as shown at the right, is chopped from the opposite 
side, so that the lumberman may dictate exactly the direction in which the tree is to fall, since it 
topples in the direction of the widest cut 
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dustry in this work, for a modern log- 
ging operation is much more than a crew 
of men and a few bunkhouses. ‘The rail- 
road builders come into the picture, clear- 
ing, swamping out, blasting, moving dirt 
and rock, building bridges and trestles 
under all sorts of conditions, laying ties, 
handling steel rails, and operating quar- 
ries and crushers. Then there is the camp 
construction man, who has real problems 
of housing, sanitary arrangements, and 
supply of water, electricity and food. But 
the actual work of logging is still fairly 
primitive; for though machines play their 
part, the falling and bucking is still done 
by hand. 


As a rule, the men do not fear the tree 
they are falling. It is a part of their craft 
to “throw” it in a certain direction. How- 
ever, danger is ever present from other 
trees and limbs which the falling tree 
may bring down with it. In this dense 
forest growth, “side-winders” kill more 
men than felled trees. Here is an ex- 
ample of the hazards involved: 

A falling crew was working in a thick 
mixed stand of huge, overripe timber, the 
most dangerous kind. The cry of “Tim- 
ber” rang out, and every man was in the 
clear. The big one started down, fall- 
ing true. One man was considerably be- 
hind it, supposedly in the safest spot of 
all. But the falling tree struck another 
with terrific force, felling it at a sharp 
angle; and this second tree broke off an- 
other, which in turn crashed down on the 
man who was farthest back from the cut. 

Wood bosses say it is the personal ele- 
ment that is to blame for most of the men 
lost, but after all, a place where trees 
from five to fifteen feet through and as 
high as a 25-story building topple, where 
steel cables reaching out two thousand 
feet into the forest may suddenly come 
taut and slash out life at a single blow, 
where monstrous logs may swerve crazily 
and knock a whole crew into oblivion, 
where men climb hundreds of feet to the 
top of “spar trees”, taking their lives in 
their hands each time, or where a forest 
fire may endanger the whole camp—such 
a place is not the safest in the world. 

The bosses, however, may be right as 
to the “personal element”. Consider, for 
instance, the high climber who worked 
his way up a tree to a dizzy height, topped 
it at about two hundred feet, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it fall clear. Then, 
when the big trunk had ceased its: crazy 
swaying, he balanced on the flat top and 
stood on his head just for something 
to do! 

The high climber gets the biggest pay 
in the woods, and it is none too-much. 
Every lumberjack agrees that he knows 
his stuff. He climbs, trims, tops, and 
“rigs up” the trees to which the steel 
lines are attached and no high climber 
knows which tree may be his last. His 
very life belt may be his worst hazard. 
If he cuts it my mistake, back and down 


he plunges. He won’t show up for the 
next meal, and searchers will find him at 
the foot of his tree. Or if the tree splits 
and spreads as the big top falls, his life 
belt may squeeze his life out against the 
trunk. 

Quick thinking sometimes saves him. A 
high climber in Oregon demonstrated 
that not long ago. He was up an unusu- 
ally tall tree, with an extra heavy top. 
The tree split as the top started down. 
Frantically he cut the belt from around 
him and, in the act of falling backward, 
sank his ax in the tree’s trunk. Then, 
though the tree jerked violently, he man- 
aged to hold on, with only ax and spurs 
to save him. 

In the back of beyond, a man must be 
eternally on guard. Experienced men 
cite a curious fact: that accidents have a 
way of happening at eleven o’clock in 
the morning or four in the afternoon, or 
on Mondays—at times when there’s apt 
to be a physical let-down. Too, the very 
last load in, or the last log bucked, or 
loaded, sometimes takes its toll of lum- 
berjacks off guard. Here is an instance: 

Lumberjacks had cut out the timber 
and the rigging crew had set the choker 
on the last load. A group of the crew 
mounted a windfall to watch the last turn 
come in. Not far away a hemlock had 
been left intact. As the load drew near, 
something caught the haulback line, the 
load swung sharply toward the hemlock, 
and then crashed against it. The men 
on the windfall leaped for their lives, but 
the tree came down upon them, and all 
the men were killed. No other load in 
the show had touched that hemlock, nor 
had any of the men been hurt before. 

A lumberjack’s version of the accident 
would go something like this: 

“We git the line and put the necktie on. 
The punk gits the signal, and the donkey- 
puncher’s right. No Siwash ner stump 
highballin’, neither. They’re ahead on 
the guinea and all in the clear. Then the 
ho-ho snags, but who seen that damn hem- 
lock, anyways? Never came near it be- 
fore. All good men, too. Won’t be none 
left but bull cooks and whistle punks and 
camp robbers purty soon. Well, I’m 
rollin’ up tonight. I’ve made it, and 
feelin’ stakey. Tell the sport to write me 
a walk soon’s I get to camp. See you on 
Burnside, if you’re down that way.” 

One of the big factors in accident cost 
is loss of time, for equipment such as the 
above can’t profitably stand idle very 
long. In some camps lumberjacks, like 
riveters, simply quit work after a fatal 
mishap, and lay off for a day or more. 

Shortly after eight o’clock one morn- 
ing, a man lost his life. They were 
dragging logs down a bank to a “cold 
deck”, or stack, to await loading. The 
man “chasing the swing” (unhooking the 
steel lines on the logs) was on the slope. 
Suddenly a big log rolled over the bank’s 
edge above him: He heard the warning 


shouts, saw the log bearing swiftly down. 
He tried to spring aside but caught his 
foot in a line on the ground, and fell 
backward down the grade. The great 
rolling monster rumbled over him from 
foot to head. The men worked no more 
that day. : 

With all he has to face, the lumber- 
jack is learning to respect the safety man. 
He needs all the allies he can get, and if 
precautionary measures will help to keep 
him “in the clear” he is for them. 

But after all, some things cannot be 
foreseen. A man was walking along a 
quiet stretch of track near a logging show 
one day. To the side of the road a rusty 
line of wire rope lay curled harmlessly in 
the rubble. A moment later that steel 
line, flashing up like a rawhide whip, 
had become a living thing, taut and 
menacing. Through some swift, instinc- 
tive reaction, the man threw his head 
back at the sound, and the line sang past, 
brushing his corduroys on the way. Had 
that man been a split second slower, his 
head would have been clipped off as by 
a sword. 

And in that case, this sketch you have 
been reading about the Northwest lum- 
berjacks would never have materialized. 
Nor would this writer ever have done or 
written anything else, for dead men tell 
no tales. 





Reprinted from the November, 1931, 
World's Work, with permission of the edi- 
tors; copyrighted by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 
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fetish and the conch shell an oracle filled 
with incomprehensible voices. 

He met her the next day at the school- 
house and walked home with her, swinging 
his walking-stick vigorously. He carried an 
enormous orange-colored box with a proces- 
sion of Chinese figures waving banners on 
it. For a town like Mesquite nothing could 
have been more diverting. At her doorstep 
he said: 

“Aren’t you going to give me my daily 
tea?” 

“Yes, after you’ve told me your name.” 

“Cyril,” he answered dryly. 

His reticence annoyed her but she kept her 
temper. “Cyril!” she repeated, with a little 
inflection of sarcasm. “You must be a duke 
or something.” 

“Must is a terribly unpleasant word,” he 
flung back. 

She replied by unlocking the door and 
waving him in; he handed her the orange- 
colored box. “It’s one of those rubbishy 
studio dolls that I picked up in San Fran- 
cisco when I was doing all the antique 
shops. . . . Of course I’ve no use for it.” 

“Is that why you brought it to me?” she 
asked, wondering at the sharp quality of her 
insolence as she tossed the box unopened 
upon a couch. 

He gave her a tolerant smile which imme- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Poetic Tributes to George Washington 


UR President of the Revolution has 

not been so fortunate in the poetry 
that has been dedicated to him as has our 
President of the Civil War. The poems 
written by the earlier American poets are 
noteworthy for their fervor and as records 
of the occasions which produced them, 
but they are sadly lacking in the essence 
of poetry. James Russell Lowell’s tributes 
are sincere and dignified; Byron’s, more 
important for the association than for 
the poem itself. From the poets of our 
own day, the quoted selections are fairly 
representative. There is no great poem. 


From “Under the Old Elm” 
By James Russell Lowell 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his stead- 
fast mood 
_ steadfast, far from rashness as from 
ear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In — poise the wave-beat helm of 
will; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s, 
—WASHINGTON. 


* 
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By Lord Byron 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be, 
And freedom find no champion and no 
child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and unde- 
filed? 
Or must such minds be nourish’d in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no 
such shore? 


Not so Leonidas and Washington, 

Whose every battlefield is holy ground, 
Which breathes of nations saved, not worlds 

undone. 

How sweetly on the ear such echoes sound! 
While the mere victor’s may appal or stun 

The servile and the vain, such names will be 
A watchword till the future shall be free. 


Great men have always scorn’d great recom- 
penses . . 
George Washington had thanks and nought 


beside, 
Except the all-cloudless glory (which few 
men’s is) 





WASHINGTON AS A YOUNG MAN 


From a miniature by Charles Willson Peale, 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


To free his country. 
While Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to 
Heaven, 
Calming the lightning which he thence had 
riven, 
Or drawing from the no less kindled earth 
Freedom and peace to that which boasts 
his birth; 
While Washington’s a watchword, such as 


ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air. 


Washington 
By Harriet Monroe 


(From the “Columbian Ode”, written for the 
Chicago Exposition of 1892) 
When foolish kings, at odds with swift-paced 
Time, 

Would strike that banner down, 
A nobler knight than ever writ or rhyme 
Has starred with fame’s bright crown 
Through armed hosts bore it free to float on 

high 

Beyond the clouds, a light that cannot die. 

Ah, hero of our younger race, 

Strong builder of a temple new, 

Ruler who sought no lordly place, 

Warrior who sheathed the sword he drew! 

Lover of men, who saw afar 

A world unmarred by want or war, 

Who knew the path, and yet forbore 

To tread till all men should implore; 

Who saw the light, and led the way 
Where the gray world might greet the day; 

Father and leader, prophet sure, 

Whose will in vast works shall endure, 
How shall we praise him on this day of days, 
Great son of fame who has no need of praise? 


How shall we praise him? Open wide the 
doors 

Of the fair temple whose broad base he laid. 

Through its white halis a shadowy cavalcade 

Of heroes moves on unresounding floors— 
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Men whose brawned arms upraised these 
columns high, 
And reared the towers that vanish in the 


sky— 
The strong who, having wrought, can never 
die. 


And here, leading a gallant host, comes one 

Who held a warring nation in his heart; 

Who knew love’s agony, but had no part 

In love’s delight; whose mighty task was 
done 

Through blood and tears that we might walk 
in joy 

And this day? s rapture feel no sad alloy. 

Around him heirs of bliss, whose bright 
brows wear 

Palm-leaves amid their laurels ever fair. 

Gaily they come, as though the drum 

Beat out ae call their glad hearts knew so 
well; 

Brothers once more, dear as of yore, 

Who.in a noble conflict nobly fell. 

Their blood washed pure yon banner in the 


sky, 
And quenched the brands under these arches 


igh— 
The brave who, having fought, can never die. 
—From The Difference and Other Poems, 
Including the Columbian Ode, by Har- 
riet Monroe, by permission of the Mac- 
millan Company. 


Washington Crosses the Delaware 
By Clinton Scollard 


That night upon the Delaware 
Their horns the wild Valkyries blew 
As though the legions of despair 
Swept the impending heavens through. © 
The Fates and Furies rode the air 
That night upon the Delaware. 


The ice-pack gnawed the sodden banks, 
Sundered and rocked the middle stream; 

There ran a murmuring through the ranks 
As at some dread, foreboding dream. 

Amid the crunch of splintering planks 

The ice-pack gnawed the sodden banks. 


The trees seemed wan and wizened ghosts, 
And groped the mists with shriveled hands; 
Weird was that gathering of hosts, 
The massing of those tattered bands. 
On those inhospitable coasts 
The trees seemed wan and wizened ghosts. 


Yet valorous their victory 
That gray and grim December dawn; 
What quenchless fires of destiny 
Burned in his breast who led them on! 
For us, and for futurity 
How valorous their victory! 
—From the New York American. 


Washington Monument by Night 
By Carl Sandburg 
1, 


The stone goes straight. 
A lean swimmer dives into night sky, 
Into half-moon mist. 


3. 
Two trees are coal black. 
There is a great white ghost between. 
It is cool to look at. 
Strong men, strong women, come here. 


3. 
Eight years is a long time 
To be fighting all the time. 


4. 
The sepiiiite:) is a dream. 
Nothing happens unless first a dream. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Tuer Fatuer’s Gop, by O. E. Rolvaag. 
(Harper & Brothers, N. Y.) 


O. E. Rolvaag has told the thrilling story 
of pioneer days in Giants in the Earth and 
Peder Victorious. The author rounds out his 
gigantic theme in Their Father’s God, which 
deals with the lives of modern Norwegians 
living in South Dakota. The endeavor of the 
new generation to cast off restraining faiths 
of their forefathers is vividly told. 

Peder Holm, a Lutheran Norwegian, and 
Susie Doheny, an Irish Catholic, marry. 
Both have pioneer parents but are decidedly 
of the younger generation. Popular opinion 
is that lively Susie can never adapt herself 
to melancholy Peder. The vast difference in 
their religions has to be contended with. 
Peder patiently strives to persuade Susie that 
the Catholic religion is foolish, but Susie 
stubbornly clings to the religion of her child- 
hood. At the crossroads, religion conquers 
love, and Susie chooses a different path from 
that of Peder. 

During the course of the story a Norwegian 
girl, Nikoline, is introduced. Nikoline and 
Peder seem tuned to the same key. She is 
all that he desires in Susie. Undoubtedly 
Rolvaag, had he lived, would have completed 
his theme with the romance of these two. 

Although the novel ends with the separa- 
tion of the young couple, it is all a novel 
should be. The story is spirited and vital, 
and the freshness of the prairie runs through- 
out. Many interesting Norwegian and Irish 
customs are included, and humor and pathos 
go to make up the whole. With the realistic 
story of young married love, Their Father’s 
God depicts the union of the new and the 
old, and the unsuccessful struggle to over- 
come fixed religious ideas, prejudices, and 
superstitions. 

—Margaret Dudley, 

John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 

Teacher, Miss Eva Branch. 


Susan Spray, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Harper 

& Brothers, N. Y.) 

Sheila Kaye-Smith might have summed up 
the life of Susan Spray with that much quoted 
bromide, “Varium et mutabile est femina”, 
Though she was a “passionate paradox” and 
a “darling humbug”, Susan Spray was so 
wholly a woman that, little as she was under- 
stood by her immediate companions, and as 
little as she understood herself, her every re- 
action might easily have been traced to its 
origin. In reading, one has a curious sense 
of the oneness of Sheila Kaye-Smith and this 
character of her creation. 

Born in a remote countryside in Surrey, 
England, during the terrible years before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, Susan, first of the 
Sprays’ six children, was brought up solely 
on poverty and religion—more particularly, 
the religion of the Colgates, an obscure 
sect which had come into existence a few 
years before her birth. At the age of 
five she was sent into the fields to work as 
a “scare-crow”, under threat of direst punish- 
ment should she take one step toward home 
before nightfall. In the field at Beggars’ 
Bush, as she sat frightened almost to the 
point of petrification, watching a severe thun- 
derstorm brew, Susan saw her first vision. 

“And I saw God... and He was wunner- 


ful ... all seated on a throne ... and He 
said, ‘Susan Spray, go home!’ terruble 
voice . . .” The vision saved her the punish- 
ment which might have been meted out; she 
was made much of in the little congregation. 
Thus Susan began her paradoxical career. 

The exodus from the “Boot” after her 
mother’s death, her father’s mysterious death 
on the road, the subsequent separation of 
the children, leaving only her and her sister 
Tamar together—all these, coupled with an 
intense religious fervor, formed a hectic, un- 
balanced adolescence. 

During her entire lifetime Susan enjoyed 
only once the sensation of being blissfully 
happy. That was during the few months she 
spent as Susan Strudwick, before Dan Strud- 
wick was accidentally killed. Then, and only 
then, did she enjoy an existence perfectly 
balanced, emotionally, religiously, and intel- 
lectually. Dan Strudwick was wise. 

Susan suffered intensely for a while after 
Dan’s death. Then she received “the call” 
and went about the countryside preaching. 
There followed two more transitional stages 
—Susan Clarabut, and Susan Pill, but, at 
the end, Susan Spray stood triumphantly be- 
fore her flock of Colgates—an Aimee Semple 
McPherson of the nineteenth century. 

It has been said, “To read Susan Spray is 
to keep abreast of the best in contemporary 
literature, and to experience intense enjoy- 
ment.” I add, “and to experience, also, 
deepest depression and melancholy.” 

—Rebecca Goldberg, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 
Teacher, Miss Eva Branch. 


On What One Finds in Trunks 


It was a warm, lazy afternoon in summer. 
Several ways of passing time occurred to me, 
but none quite so delightful as one of my 
favorite childhood amusements — exploring 
Mother’s and Grandmother’s trunks. I opened 
Grandmother’s trunk first, and sat down com- 
fortably beside it on a rag-bag. 

On top were relics of many a long past 
and forgotten friendship and flirtation. There 
were letters written in a gentleman’s dashing 
handwriting. What decorative shaded flour- 
ishes, and quaint phrases. “I take my pen in 
hand—” “Your most humble and obedient 
servant ...” It seemed hard, indeed, to 
conceive of the writers as actual flesh-and- 
blood personages, and not mere picturesque 
ghosts. 

A flat little box, hidden carefully under 
some doilies, came to the attention of my 
exploring fingers. I reverently untied its 
pink ribbons and examined its contents. 
They were a dainty lace paper valentine, a 
letter, and a yellowed, withered rose. The 
letter began: “My dear Miss Mary:—” and 
seemed to be an apology for an unintended 
injury. The gentleman, who signed himself 
“J. H.”, importuned earnestly for two para- 
graphs in entrancingly poetical words that 
she—“Miss Mary”—cease to treat him so 
coldly. I wondered what happened and 
whether or not Grandmother forgave him. 
At least, Grandfather’s initials were not 
es i; agg 

There were more letters of later dates; 
some from a son at college, some from a 
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sister who had gone “Out West” to Iowa. 
There were a great many wedding announce- 
ments. I noticed one which stated: “Mr. and 
Mrs. B— announces the marriage of their 
daughter—.” Evidently this glaring gram- 
matical error had no detrimental effect on 
the marriage. I know their son, who is quite 
appropriately dubbed “Professor”, “Noah 
Webster”, and similar titles suggestive of and 
alluding to his cerebral attainments. He 
would blush with shame at announces for 
announce. 

Folded in neat piles were all kinds of 
household linens. From under them I 
dragged out a dainty frock of the Civil War 
period. It could not have contained more 
than six or eight yards of quaint dimity, 
white with small formal green nosegays at 
intervals. After a little mental exertion, I 
calculated that Grandmother was approxi- 
mately my age when she wore it. I laid it 
aside to try on, with the fervent hope that 
my waist could be squeezed into it. 

Mother’s trunk held several fascinating ob- 
jects. For one thing, there was a compart- 
ment entirely filled with tender missives in 
the same purple ink and a masculine hand. 
I read these avidly, of course; what sixteen- 
year-old girl wouldn’t? It’s rather hard, 
however, to picture one’s dignified, middle- 
aged father as an ardent young lover. Try 
it yourself sometime and see. 

But the five o’clock whistle was blowing, 
and my thoughts turned supperward. I heard 
footsteps on the stairs, and, as reading one’s 
parents’ billet-doux is a clandestine and un- 
dignified occupation at best, I hastily re- 
placed them and closed the trunk lids on a 
chapter from the past. 

—Alice Genniel Carpenter, 
Oregon (Illinois) Community High School. 
Teacher, Miss Azalia Winfrey. 


Living Silence 
The night is still, 
But winds at any moment may arise 
And shake a shattered silver from the trees; 
Fling veils of gray across a happy star’ 
That hangs above the schoolhouse, empty 


now, 
But silently alive with sleeping echoes. 
—Alma Pagliai, 17, 

Southwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Teacher, Miss Margaret Kruke. 


After Reading Robert Frost 


I should walk down the county road tonight 
And pay the nineteen cents I owe a man. 
You wonder why I feel this duty now? 
The loan was used to buy a can of gas. 

My pal and I just took the family car 

One night and rode along the beach. 

It was fun in youth’s irresponsible way 

To borrow money so dad would not find out 
That his were children of the latest age 
Who don’t care how much trouble they might 


make. 

I will walk down the county road tonight 

And pay the nineteen cents I owe the man. 
—Mary Hamilton, 

West Seattle (Wash.) High School. 

Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 
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How | Got My Literary Start 


Personal Messages to Young Writers by Outstanding 
American Authors 


IX. By ZONA GALE 


Y LITERARY beginning was at the 

age of seven, when I inquired of 
my mother how to spell ““N—yes”. For I 
was writing a romance, and I wanted a 
surprise to be implicit in the beautiful 
maiden’s answer to a proposal of mar- 
riage. I recall that I was sitting on the 
floor at the time, writing in a little book 
of manila wrapping paper, which I had 
made myself and had bound in amber 
satin ribbon—and very large stitches. My 
mother gave careful attention to my in- 
quiry, explained how to write the sur- 
prise reply; and the romance was con- 
tinued. It was less than a hundred words 
in length. On the outside of the book I 
remember penciling in a very fancy box 
border, “The Three Travelers, By Z. G.” 

The text of the tale was this—we had 
the “book” for years: 

The sun was just sinking behind the west- 
ern horizon when three travelers appeared 
walking fast, very fast indeed, for it was 
growing late. One was tall with a beard, one 
was short with a mustache, and one was 
middle-aged with a bare face. Suddenly a 
beautiful maiden appeared. The tall man 
loved her right away. So did the short man. 
As they reached the town the middle-sized 
man said, “Will you marry me?” She an- 
swered: “N—yes I will, too.” And so they 
were married and lived happily ever after- 
ward. 

This does not analyze so badly. The 
first sentence plunges into the midst of 
things and catches the interest. There is 
a situation of danger—the immemorial 
primitive fear of the belated wayfarer. 
There is the swift coming of romance; a 
moment of suspense; a surprise; and a 
happy ending. What more can a “book” 
need? 

Also I wrote a volume of poems on the 
blank pages of a recipe book. One poem 
actually had a repetend: 

When I am a lady, a lady, 

I'll be a milliner if I can. 

I’ll make pretty flowers and bonnets and hats 

And in my store there shall be no mice and 
rats, 

When I am a lady. 

The inquiry about writing “N—yes”, 
was my first conscious attention to words. 
But I remember, soon afterward, begin- 
ing to love the feeling of words, and go- 
ing back to read over again and again the 
words “rose” and “wax”, for something 
which they yielded that was very like sen- 
sation. 

All through grade, grammar, and high 
school, I wrote stories when I “should” 
have been doing other things—whatever 
“should” means in any such case. We all 
wrote stories. We bought tablets contain- 
taining delectable unlined pages of 
smooth paper of many colors, and our 
favorite indoor sport was writing these 
stories, with highly sharpened pencils. I 
remember one of mine was “Verb Glea- 
son”—and I thought that I had at last 
discovered a use for the word Verb—as a 
first name. All our stories were two- 





Zona Gale tells the first chapter of her story in 
this interesting sketch. But she forgot to tell 
that she is one of the high-ranking novelists of 
America, whose books, “Birth”, “Miss Lulu 
Bett’, “Faint Perfume”, and “Preface to a Life”, 
are distinguished not only for their veracity and 
style, but for the warm human heart that beats 
behind them. She has served on the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin, and 
still lives in Portage (the original of “Friendship 
Village”), the wife of William L. Breese. 


titled, “Verb Gleason, or, What Truth 
Is.” At twelve I wrote a story about a 
duchess which I decided to copy and sub- 
mit to some magazine. I copied, but never 
sent it. The next year I finished a novel 
called “A White Dove”, which my mother 
copied for me, in longhand, and that we 
sent away. It came back, I think, in the 
same week. An essay written for a prize 
for the Youth’s Companion brought me 
no prize, but a little rolled-up certificate 
of the first grade. I have it yet—my first 
literary reward. 

In the month that I entered the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, my first story was 
published in a Milwaukee newspaper. 
This story had not been formally ac- 
cepted—they merely printed it. I heard 
about it on the campus and was in an 
ecstasy of suspense until I found it, read 
it—titled “Both” and occupying three 
newspaper columns. As if this was not 
sufficient honor and joy, the following 
week I received for the story a pale green 
check for three dollars. I was so thrilled 
that I took the noon train from Madison 
to Portage—forty miles—to exhibit that 
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check to my parents; and returned to 
school two hours later. I am delighted to 
remember that I spent the check for some 
gold dancing slippers. . 

I have had four such thrills: that three- 
dollar check; the moment when I was 
taken on the staff of the Milwaukee Eve- 
ning Wisconsin at fifteen dollars a week; 
the Delineator prize of two thousand dol. 
lars for a three-thousand-word story; and 
the Pulitzer prize for a play. But the 
three-dollar check was the greatest of 
these. 

I wrote steadily all through my four 
years at university, and submitted stories 
to magazines, and though I won two uni- 
versity prizes, for an essay and a poem, 
I had nothing published save in news- 
papers. Through six years on the staffs 
of the Milwaukee Daily and the New 
York World, I wrote and submitted 
stories and had nothing published save in 
newspapers. Then Outing, Smart Set, and 
Success magazines accepted stories almost 
simultaneously. I left newspaper work, 
and settled down to fiction writing in my 
home town, Portage, Wisconsin. 

Though it was so difficult to get into 
the magazines, with book publication the 
opposite was true. In the following year 
my first novel was accepted by the first 
publisher to whom I sent it, inquiries 
came from other publishers, and I have 
sent no book manuscript to more than 
one publisher. 

The first ten years are the hardest! 








Washington Poetry 


(Continued from page 15) 


5. 
The wind bit hard at Valley Forge one Christ- 
mas. 
Soldiers tied rags on their feet. 
Red footprints wrote on the snow . . 
. and stone shoots into stars here 
. into half-moon mist tonight. 


Tongues wrangled dark at a man. 

He buttoned his overcoat and stood alone. 

In a snowstorm, red hollyberries, thoughts, 
he stood alone. 


Women said: He is lonely 
... fighting ... fighting ... eight years... 


8. 
The name of an iron man goes over the world. 
It takes a long time to forget an iron man. 


—From Slabs of the Sunburnt West, by 
Carl Sandburg. Copyright, 1922, by 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc. 


Correction 


Scholastic greatly regrets that some unfor- 
tunate typographical errors crept into the 
Poetry Corner in the January 23 issue, de- 
voted to the work of Joseph Auslander. In 
the poem entitled “Foxgloves at Balholm”, 
the word place at the end of the line seven 
should of course read palace, while the next 
to the last line should read: “I would give up 
twenty heavens, I would go through forty 
hells.” In “Hill Hunger”, the fourth line was 
omitted. It should read: “The savagery of 
mortar and steel that beats”. In the poem 
“Steel”, line 4 should read: “Soaking and 
scrubbing and ironing against that gritty 
reek”, 3 line 1 of “A Blackbird Sud- 
denly”, the word “is” should be inserted 
after Heaven. Line 10 of “Bellerophon” 
should read: “The fierce wings of your name 
outrun...” 
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A Prize Story 


Watertess Mountain, by Laura Adams 
Armer: Longmans, Green, N. Y. 


“The thoughts and feelings and growth of 
a Navajo boy who feels a vocation to become 
a medicine man is a daring subject for a 
white person to tackle,” says Oliver La Farge 
in his preface to Waterless Mountain. He 
adds, however, that Mrs. Armer has given so 
intimate and sympathetic a picture of 
Younger Brother that even Uncle, the medi- 
cine man, could scarcely have done better. 
As one reads, one sees life through the eyes 
of a Navajo so clearly that one forgets that a 
“Pelicano” is merely telling a story. Mrs. 
Armer’s artistic courage has led her to a 
lovely triumph. Her work is the result of 
years of study of the customs, language, and 
art of the Navajos; and the illustrations show 
that insight and understanding which, in her 
paintings, won her the friendship of the 
Indians of the Arizona Black Mountains. 

Short, colorful sentences, like the colored 
sands the Navajos use in their sacred sand 
paintings, present picture after picture: now 
of the eight-year-old Navajo shepherd of his 
mother’s sheep; now of an inspired Little 
Singer who sees and feels rhythms every- 
where; now of an adventurer riding to the 
sea to make his offering to the Turquoise 
Woman. Scenes like these and many others 
prove Mrs. Armer an artist who can use the 
medium of words as well as of pencil or of 
sand. 


The World’s Sickness 


“The Ethics of This Machine Age”, by Ed- 
ward A. Filene in Scribner’s for February. 


“There is no disputing that we are in need 
of a scheme of ethics which will command 
allegiance, and hoist a moral standard to 
which all mankind may repair,” declares the 
famous Boston merchant, Edward A. Filene. 
“The world is sick. Its factories are stilled 
by the greatest financial depression in his- 
tory; its nerves are raw from years of post- 
war strain; its character has been tried by 
a succession of world-wide explosions.” 


Suggestions: 


Read Mr. Filene’s entire article. What is his scheme 
of ethics designed to relieve the world’s sickness? Do 
you agree or disagree with him? On which points? 
Read carefully, “‘A Search for the Center’’, by Charles 
A. Beard in the January Scribner’s. What similarity in 
theme do you find? Judge the worth of conclusions 
arrived at. 


The Crystal Gazer 


“How Shall We Live in the Future?”, by 
Mary Jacobs in Scientific American for 
February. 


To prophesy is often to court disaster, but 
Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler’s predictions of 
our mode of life in the next generation, as 
reported by Mary Jacobs, are so logical as 
well as breath-taking that he seems destined 
to be a prophet with honor. He reminds us 
that the radical changes he foretells are no 
more far-reaching in effect than those which 
have occurred in our homes within the past 
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thirty years. The home of 1950 will be win- 
dowless, of steel framework, noiseless, artifi- 
cially ventilated, our health safeguarded by 
ultra-violet lamps. All our very natural ob- 
jections to a future without windows and to 
houses of steel are met and overcome by Dr. 
Rentschler. He has reason on his side as 
against prejudice on ours—but even he de- 
clares that the change must and will be 
gradual. 


Suggestions: 

Read the entire article. List the changes in our 
mode of living in 1950, f Id by Dr. Rentschl List 
your objections to as many as you can. List Dr. 
Rentschler’s support of his points. 

Gather material and write an authentic picture of: 
daily life in our grandmother’s day; daily life in our 
own times; daily life in Civil War, in Revolutionary 
times; daily life in eighteenth century England; in 
France during Louis XVI's reign. 





As Others See Us 


“A Day with the Radio”, by Robert Littell in 
the American Mercury for February. 
Mr. Littell gives us the chance to see our- 

selves as others see us. It is not a pleasant 
picture. He does not denounce, nor scold, 
nor ridicule. He merely sits before a radio 
for seventeen hours, from six-thirty in the 
morning until midnight, tunes in on in- 
numerable stations, and reports what he 
hears. The unbelievable hodge-podge of 
music, calisthenics, cooking recipes, adver- 
tising, dialogue, folk songs, jazz, tenors, 
playlets, sermons, slumber songs, and boop- 
a-doop orchestras appalls the listener. Is this 
our daily fare? Is this what we absorb, like, 
crave? Is this the measure of our culture? 


Suggestions: 


List in two columns the programs or offerings criti- 
cized favorably or unfavorably by Mr. Littell. 

Do you agree with the implications of his article? 
Take issue with him on some point; defend a radio 
program which you enjoy. 

What is the author’s method in this article? What 
is there to recommend it? Has it any disadvantages? 
What is the force of his concluding sentence? 

Spend a day in your school in similar fashion, lis- 
tening to the various speech sounds, diction, topics of 
conversation of those about you. Strive for variety 
of material. Present your experiences; draw your con- 
clusions. 


The Father of His Country 


1. “When Washington Laughed and Cried”, 
by Rupert Hughes in the American Maga- 
zine for February. 

That Washington was not the cold-as- 
marble figure modeled for us by history, but 
a man deeply responsive to emotion, Mr. 
Hughes amply proves. The result is a warm, 
flesh and blood presentation of our first 
President. 

2. “George Washington: 1732-1932”, by 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker in Current History 
for February. 

Washington’s contemporaries, on the whole, 
had a very just estimate of the man, points 
out Thomas J. Wertenbaker in a readable 
article. “His services to his country were un- 
derstood and applauded. The admiration for 
his character was equally great. Today, after 
a span of two hundred years, he is still our 
ideal American.” Mr. Wertenbaker’s article 
considers the various legends that have grown 


up about Washington, and evaluates the 
qualities which kept him human and made 
him great. 


Suggestions: 


Write a précis of one of these articles. Corroborate 
from your reading one or more of the points made. 

Investigate more fully some of the sources for Wash- 
ington data. 

What new ideas does Mr. Hughes give you? What 
incident most impresses you? 

Write a sympathetic sketch of George Washington, 
taking one phase of his ch or one incid in 
history as the basis of your theme. 





In Lavender 


“Within Our Gates”, by Leonore Hamilton 
Wilson in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February. 


Another charming view of far countries— 
far in point of time—is given us by Miss Wil- 
son in her glimpses of Maryland life before 
the World War. She introduces us to the old 
custom of formal visiting so cherished by 
Marylanders until 1917, and relinquished so 
reluctantly by them. 


Suggestions: 


Wherein lies the charm of this essay? What do we 
learn of the mode of life in another age and locality? 
What glimpses of the author’s personality are afforded 
us? What is the worth of this essay to the casual 
reader? Take some family or neighborhood customs 
with which you are familiar and present a picture of 
the time when they were in vogue as pleasantly as 
does Miss Wilson. 


Perennial Will 


“The Folger Shakespeare Library”, by 
George Whicher in Theatre Arts Monthly 
for February. 


The Folger Shakespeare Memorial situ- 
ated near the Capitol in Washington is the 
realization of the dream of a lifetime. From 
his college days at Amherst, Mr. Folger was 
a devoted reader of Shakespeare’s works and 
his avocation during the rest of his life was 
the amassing of his library of some 75,000 
volumes, many of them priceless first editions. 
The beautiful building, which houses the 
library, contains also an Elizabethan theater 
where dramatic readings and productions of 
Shakespeare’s plays may be produced under 
stage conditions closely approximating those 
of his own time. 


Suggestions: 


Prepare a careful précis of this article for those of 
your class who are unable to secure a copy of the maga- 
zine for themselves. 

What special qualities fitted Mr. Folger for his great 
achievement? What architectural problems did the 
library present? How have they been solved? What 
is the importance of this memorial to American art 
and letters? 


Prehensile 


“The King of the Cats”, by Stephen Vincent 
Bénet in the Golden Book for February. 


All is fair in love and war, so sings every 
lover, but Tommy went to unusual lengths to 
unseat his rival from his post of vantage. A 
fantastic story—you must read it for yourself. 
Not a hint shall be given you. 


Suggestions: 


How does the author hold your suspense? At what 
point are you, as reader, let into the secret? List the 
clues. Is this an ‘‘impossible’’ story? Give reasons for 
your answer. 
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The Biographies Are Coming 
EFORE I had gone through the first 
letters arriving in response to our 
call for contributions to a list of the hun- 
dred best biographies for high schools, I 
knew that our list would be an unusually 
sound one. For your letters have been so 
thoughtful; you have told not only what 
books have helped you but how they 
helped, and have said what it is in other 
books that you think would make them 
helpful to others. Genevieve Hoehn, Lil- 
bourn, Mo., says that Helen Keller’s Story 
of My Life gave her more sympathy with 
the blind; Booker T. Washington’s Up 
From Slavery “made me, from the near 
South, wonder if I were just to the col- 
ored race; I didn’t know any of them ever 
thought in this way. Joan of Arc stepped 
from the pages of history and became real 
when, as a high school student, I read 
Mark Twain’s unprejudiced story of her 
in Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.” 
She adds that “Lindbergh’s We has 
shown some of my boys and girls who 
were too young to be truly thrilled when 
he flew to Paris, that all the heroes are 
not fictitious.” She names also Gulliver’s 
Daniel Boone, Slosson’s Stories of Luther 
Burbank, Payne’s Boy’s Life of Mark 
Twain, Laura Richards’ Florence Night- 
ingale, Hathaway’s The Little Corsican, 
Overton’s Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 
How many of these have you read? 
Helen Reagan, Honesdale, Pa., chooses 
Great Rich Man, by Louis Schutz Boaz 
and Through Many Windows, by Helen 
Woodward, on a basis of popular demand 
and personal liking. She reminds us that 
a biography long ago was sometimes like 
a bottle of medicine; when you had fin- 
ished it, it was supposed to have done you 
good, but what a task it was to take it! 
Now these books are different! She says: 
“Great Rich Man deals with the life of 
Sir Walter Scott, poet and novelist. De- 
spite the fact that he was lame, he went 
on until he had conquered the world with 
his poetry. This book taught me, as it 
does all its readers, the key to success in 
life—initiative, plus a sound mind in a 
sound body, plus a little cheerfulness and 
good will toward one’s fellowman. More 
remarkable, in a business sense, is Helen 
Woodward’s book, Through Many Win- 
dows. In reading it, one drops his own 
commonplace réle in life and adopts the 
eventful réle of the little Jewish girl in 
her attempts to rise in the advertising 
world. On and on one goes, profiting by 
her experiences, tasting sorrow and joy 
alike. One doesn’t necessarily have to 
be interested in advertising or stenog- 
raphy to benefit by this book. Similar 
situations occur in all walks of life.” 
Fred Mackensen, Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
says that Meadowcroft’s Boy’s Life of 
Edison is a good book for those inclined 
to be scientific-minded; it is easy reading 
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and very interesting as well as humorous 
and he advises it if you have to read a 
biography for English class. “Hagedorn’s 
Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt is well 
fitted for second semester American his- 
tory; a good idea is given of the political 
life of his day as well as a view of his pri- 
vate life; he makes you like him and wish 
you could have met him.” He said that 
America, Give Me a Chance, by Edward 
Bok, is an excellent autobiography. “His 
visit to New England where he met many 
writers, including Emerson, Alcott, and 
Holmes, is very interesting. For a long 
time after I read it I was sure I wanted 
to be a publisher. The last biography I 
read was Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years, by Carl Sandburg. As soon as I 
get the money I expect to buy a copy of 
this book and add it to my library. Lin- 
coln’s life before he became President is 
well portrayed in this masterpiece.” 


Stamps and Colleges 


M. W., California, who belongs to a 
stamp club, asks if there are books on the 
history of the air mail that would be in- 
teresting for the club to read. 

Couriers of the Clouds, by Edward 
Shenton, is an account of the air service 
in the United States with its history from 
the beginning and personal experiences 
of fliers. Its account of present conditions 
is comprehensive and up to date, for the 
book is quite new, and has striking col- 
ored pictures. How We Carried the Mail, 
by J. W. McSpadden, is a popular his- 
tory of the postal service of earliest 
times to the present day. It comes to a 
climax with a special section on the air 
mail. This book has been out about a 
year and has been generally welcomed. 


L. R., Massachusetts, asks about books 
on choosing a college. 

There are several of these, but the new- 
est is What Kind of College Is Best?; 
A Guide for Boys and Their Parents, by 
Myron M. Stearns. The advice and 
statistics in this useful handbook were 
gathered by Mr. Stearns in the course of 
answering many requests for such in- 
formation through Boy’s Life. It gives, 
for example, a minimum expense sheet 
for the freshman year at an average, 
medium-sized American college. By the 
way, Larry, the letters and diary of Lari- 
more Foster, to which I called your at- 
tention so warmly last year in these col- 
umns, was third on the list of national 
best sellers of 1931, and the royalties are 
supporting a scholarship in Larry’s mem- 
ory at Lafayette, the college which it de- 
scribes. 

I must add to the Washington list given 
last time the reissue of Vachel Lindsay’s 
Litany of Washington Street, which 
comes from Macmillan almost like a mes- 
sage from the beloved poet. Mr. Lindsay 
was particularly anxious that this book 
be used in connection with the bicenten- 







nial celebration. It has his high spirit 
and noble aspirations for America’s 
spiritual life, expressed with his accus- 
tomed originality. This new edition costs 
a dollar, one-third the original price. An- 
other new one is Mount Vernon: Its 
Owner and Its Story, by Harrison H. 
Dodge. The author has been resident 
custodian of Mount Vernon since 1885 
and has welcomed every distinguished 
visitor to this shrine during this long 
time. 

I have not collected these titles this 
month in the usual box, with prices, for 
as some of the biographies recommended 
are standard works, appearing not only 
in library editions but also in reprints at 
various prices and in inexpensive “school 
editions”, it would complicate the price- 
list too much. But the Scholastic Serv- 
ice, operating through Brentano’s, 1 
West 47th Street, New York City, will 
give you any such information that you 
may want. For instance, there is a spe- 
cial school edition of Sandburg’s Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up, which is, as you 
know, the first 26 chapters of the book 
to which this student so affectionately re- 
fers. It was thought that these chapters, 
taking Lincoln through his boyhood, 
would be particularly interesting to 
young people. An illustrated trade edi- 
tion (with James Daugherty’s drawings) 
was made and priced at $2.50. School 
people ordered this edition widely for 
the school libraries, and the publishers 
received from many sources the sugges- 
tion that a cheaper edition would be or- 
dered in quantity for classroom use. This 
is the one dollar school edition now 
available. 


Inquirers to whom I have been giving 
advice on books about China will be glad 
to hear that Pearl Buck, author of the 
most popular novel on China that we 
have ever had in America, and one of the 
most remarkable novels we have ever 
read, has written a novel for young people 
called The Young Revolutionist, soon 
to be brought out by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. I have read this in gal- 
leys and find the same noble qualities 
that distinguished her other fiction. An- 
other novel, Sons, will soon come to the 
readers of The Good Earth. 


Some of you may remember if you lis- 
tened to the Book Week radio broadcast 
of the Columbia School of the Air, that 
I had something to say about the differ- 
ence between detective novels and “real 
novels”. I was quite taken by surprise 
by the popularity of these few remarks: 
demands for printed copies came in from 
schools of all types, from school papers 
and even from educational magazines. I 
have been sending out so many that I 
can save time by printing the original 
statement in the next issue. So please 
look out for it, all my correspondents 
who are still waiting for a reply! 
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The Mysterious General Howe 


Why Washington Lost His Battles but 


LD General Putnam was in a state 
of complete puzzlement when he 
exclaimed after the Battle of Brooklyn 
that Sir William Howe, the British com- 
mander, was either the “friend of Amer- 
ica, or no general”. He might have made 
the same remark on a number of other 
occasions, for the Battle of Brooklyn was 
not an isolated instance of General 
Howe’s failure to make a victory con- 
clusive by driving it through to the end. 
General Howe was uniformly success- 
ful in America. He fought in six major 
engagements from Bunker Hill to Ger- 
mantown without losing a battle. Wash- 
ington, though not at Bunker Hill, faced 
General Howe in all the other actions 
and in each case came out second best. 
How is it, we ask, that Washington could 
lose all these battles and still win the 
war? It is a question that has been 
baffling historians all these years, and 
only recently has the answer been found 
in the private papers of General Clinton 
and Lord George Germain, who directed 
the war on behalf of the Ministry. 
The answer lies chiefly in the choice of 
Sir William Howe as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British expeditionary forces 


By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 


in America. Had General Carleton or 
General Clinton been given the supreme 
command instead of General Howe, we 
Americans might still be saluting the 
British jack- and singing “God Save the 
King” as our national anthem. I do not 
mean to intimate that General Howe was 
not as good a soldier as either Carleton 
or Clinton. His record as a fighting man 
was far superior to that of either of them. 
But the truth is that General Howe did 
not at heart believe in righting the 
wrongs of the colonies by conquering the 
colonists and making virtual slaves of 
them. 

General Howe was a Whig. His 
brother, the Admiral, was a Whig. And 
his brother George, who was killed at 
Ticonderoga while fighting the French 
and Indians, had also been an ardent 
Whig. The Whig party were not in favor 
of the war. They believed in making 
peace with the colonies at a conference 
table instead of on a battlefield. They 
really believed that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, and were in favor of 
settling the dispute with ink instead of 
blood. 

The Tories, on the other hand, while 


Won the War 


not exactly bloodthirsty, regarded the 
rebellious colonists as a lot of anarchists 
and fanatics who would not listen to rea- 
son and who could be brought to time 
only by the most ruthless sort of treat- 
ment. They wanted the ringleaders cap- 
tured and hung, their property con- 
fiscated, and their homes burned; and in 
case of armed resistance they wanted 
the culprits shot down like dogs. 

The trouble had started over a ques- 
tion of taxation. The colonists had in- 
sisted that if they were to be taxed by 
the mother country they should have 
something to say about making the tax 
laws. The phrase about “taxation with- 
out representation” made a good rallying- 
cry, but it was lost sight of when the 
colonists went a step further and de- 
clared their independence. 

Since General Howe did not believe in 
the war he did not want to take any part 
in it. In fact, he had said while a candi- 
date for Parliament a short time before 
the Battle of Lexington, that if a war with 
America should come and he should be 
offered a command, he would not accept. 
He was elected on that platform. But 
when the war did come, he was not 





General Sir William Howe (seated at right) on the occasion of the arrest of Nathan Hale. From a wax model by Dwight Franklin in the permanent 
exhibit of the new Museum of the City of New York. Despite the lifelikeness of these figures, neither that of Howe nor Hale resembles closely 
the most accurate portrayals of them. The portrait of Howe on the opposite page is the best surviving, while Hale was a strapping athlete 
more than six feet tall 
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merely offered a command—he was in- 
formed that he was to have one. And 
when he asked if this was a request or 
an order he was told that it was an 
order. 

Independence had not yet become an 
issue when General Howe, accompanied 
by Generals Burgoyne and Clinton, set 
sail from England in the Cerberus in the 
spring of 1775. England saw the three 
generals off with a great deal of satis- 
faction. They thought that America would 
be much impressed by their presence, 
and that all would soon be well. But 
America was not at all impressed. She 
greeted the three distinguished fighting 
men with the very disrespectful couplet: 
Behold the Cerberus the Atlantic plow, 

Her precious cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe. 
Bow, wow, wow! 

Howe had not been in Boston three 
weeks when the American forces seized 
the high land back of Charlestown called 
Bunker Hill, and began to fortify it. So 
long as the Americans kept away from 
Bunker Hill it was unimportant, but the 
moment they took possession of this high 
ground it became imperative that they 
should be driven out, for the hill com- 
manded the city of Boston. That is, a 
cannon mounted on the top of it could 
drop shot into the center of Boston, which 
would have made it unsafe for the British 
to stay there. So General Howe was sent 
over to drive the Americans from Bunker 
Hill. 

If he had followed General Clinton’s 
advice he could easily have captured 


hopeless it was for them to think that 
they could win their freedom from 
Britain in a war. He wanted to 
humiliate the Americans as sol-. 4 
diers, to show them that the Brit- 4 
ish had no fear of them as fight- 
ing men—so he sent his soldiers 
straight up the steepest part of 
the hill. ? 
Fierce fighting followed, 
and while General Howe 
did succeed in driving 
the Americans out, he 
did not make them 
feel at all humiliated. 
They thought that for 
untrained troops they 
had done pretty well 
to hold the finest 
fighting men of Britain 
for three terrific attacks. 
General Howe was dis- 
appointed at the result, but 
he was not discouraged. Per- 
haps another severe repulse 
would bring the Americans to their 
senses. General Washington assumed 
command of the American forces after 
Bunker Hill, but he and General Howe 
did not meet in battle until the engage- 
ment at Long Island more than a year 
later. This was their first pitched bat- 
tle, and it came very near being their 
last. For General Howe, with his su- 
periority in numbers, swept everything 
before him. He practically surrounded 
the American forces and drove them 
into a flimsy redoubt previously thrown 





“View of the Attack on Bunker’s Hill, with the Burning of Charles Town, June 17, 1775.” (From 
an engraving in Barnard’s “New, Complete & Authentic History of England”) 


Bunker Hill by seizing the land behind it 
and bottling the Americans up on the 
point to be raked by the fire from the 
British warships. But the capture of 
Bunker Hill was not the only thing Gen- 
eral Howe had in mind. He wanted to 
show the Americans how completely they 
were outclassed by the British, and how 


up by General Charles Lee near the 
present site of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Howe’s soldiers seemed to scent an 
overwhelming victory and were starting 
with great spirit to storm the redoubt 
when the General ordered them to stop 
the attack and to withdraw to a little 
ravine just out of gunshot and to dig in 
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there. By this order General Howe lost 
the chance to capture every man that 
Washington had brought to the island. 
For that night it started to rain, and with 
the old flint-lock muskets soldiers could 
not fight in the rain. Before the rain was 
over Washington had taken advaniage 
of the dark~->s of the night to withdraw 
his army ts New York. 

Instead of rushing angrily across the 
river, cutting Washington’s communica- 
tions with the mainland, and shooting his 
army into submission with the huge guns 
of the fleet, which completely dominated 
the harbor, Howe calmly proposed a 
peace conference. When this came to 
naught he moved on New York in such 
a listless and dilatory manner that Wash- 
ington managed to escape with his army 
to White Plains. From White Plains he 
allowed the Americans to slip out of his 
hands and over into New Jersey. He 
chased them across New Jersey very 
much as a boy runs at his dog when he 
wants to send it home. Whenever he was 
in any danger of capturing them he 
would stop and “wait for reinforcements” 
or “strengthen the lines”. 

A number of minor engagements oc- 
curred after Brooklyn, but the next 
pitched battle did not take place until 
Brandywine, when Howe was making his 
drive on Philadelphia. Here he again 
succeeded in getting around the end of 
Washington’s army, and this time it 
seemed as if nothing could save the 
American forces from complete exter- 
mination. But General Howe found an 
excuse. He said that his men were tired 
after their seventeen-mile march and 
should not be sent into action until they 
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How a Presidential Convention Works 


By ELMER D. GRAPER, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh 


NATIONAL convention of one of our 
major parties is a spectacle that at- 
tracts the attention not only of all politi- 
cally minded citizens of the United States 
but of people all over the world. The ex- 
planation of this great interest is not hard 
to find. The selection of the President of 
the United States is a matter of first im- 
portance, and the major national conven- 
tions choose the two men who alone have 
a chance to be elected.. Next June this 
spectacle will twice be reénacted in 
Chicago. ; 

As the convention visitor arrives, the 
streets of the city as well as the hotels, 
public buildings, and the convention hall 
are decorated with flags and bunting. 
The streets and hotel lobbies are jammed 
with milling crowds which in spite of 
discomfort are usually in a happy mood 
and ready to give vent to extraordinary 
demonstrations on no provocation. State 
delegations decorated with banners and 
pictures of favorite aspirants arrive 
hourly amid the blare of brass bands. 


In the headquarters of the more im- 
portant delegations, the real party lead- 
ers are at work. Here the actual selec- 
tion of the candidates takes place. It is 
here that party managers and bosses, 
aided by scores of lieutenants, make the 
bargains that may ultimately be carried 
out by the delegates, who are often as 
ignorant of the intricate negotiations in 
progress among the leaders as are the 
outsiders themselves. 

The convention is called to order by 
the chairman of the national committee. 
After prayer, the secretary of the na- 
tional committee reads the call for the 
convention. The first business of impor- 
tance is the selection of the temporary 
officers, including a chairman, secretary, 
assistant secretaries, sergeant-at-arms, 
and a number of minor officials. A slate 
of candidates for these positions has long 
before been prepared by the national 
committee and these committee selections 
are usually approved without opposition. 
The Democratic convention of 1896, how- 
ever, containing a majority of bimetal- 
lists, refused to accept Senator Hill of 
New York, the committee’s selection for 
temporary chairman, and chose instead 
Senator Daniel of Virginia. 

The temporary chairman rewards the 
convention by delivering a lengthy speech 
in which the “keynote” of the campaign 
is sounded. The purpose of the keynote 
speech is to emphasize the previous ac- 
complishments of the party, the utter in- 
capacity and worthlessness of the other 
party, and above all else to arouse the 
delegates and spectators to a pitch of 


enthusiasm found only in national party 
conventions. We need not look for mod- 
eration and sweet reasonableness in key- 
note speeches. 


Four Great Committees 


At length the convention gets down to 
more practical business, and the four 
great committees—on credentials, on 
permanent organization, on rules, and on 
platform and resolutions—are appointed. 
Each delegation is entitled to one repre- 
sentative on each of these committees and 
the delegations themselves make the se- 
lections. 


Usually the committee on credentials 
makes its report at the second day’s ses- 
sion. This is done in order that a perma- 
nent roll of delegates may be secured. 
When there are few contests for seats the 
work of this committee is of no particular 
importance, but when there is serious 
factional strife leading to many and bitter 
contests, the work of the committee may 
actually determine the choice of a can- 
didate later on. Such was the case in the 
Republican convention of 1912. In that 
year more than 200 of the 1,078 seats 
were nominally contested by rival Taft 
and Roosevelt delegates. When the 
credentials committee decided most of 
these in favor of the Taft contestants, the 
Roosevelt forces foresaw defeat and with- 
drew from the convention. 


The committee on permanent organiza- 
tion chooses the persons to occupy the 
position of permanent chairman, perma- 
nent secretary, and other offices. Rarely 
the temporary chairman is selected also 
as permanent chairman. After the selec- 
tion of officers, the committee on rules 
and order of business makes its report, 
which deals with convention procedure, 
the composition of party committees, the 
apportionment of delegates to future con- 
ventions, etc. Seldom is there serious 
departure from the rules adopted by 
former conventions. 


The work thus far described may 
occupy the convention for three or four 
days. In the meantime the committee on 
platform and resolutions has been at 
work. Occasionally the platform has been 
prepared well in advance of the conven- 
tion. It may have been considered by the 
national committee or it may have been 
produced single-handed by the party’s 
dominant leader as was the Democratic 
platform by Woodrow Wilson in 1916. 
The committee gives an opportunity for 
representatives of many groups to present 
their views. Thus there pass before the 
committee in rapid succession those who 
speak for labor, business, agriculture, 


reform organizations with potent pana- 
ceas, the wets and the drys, and other in- 
terests, all seeking the incorporation of 
their own demands to insure party suc- 
cess or promotion of the general welfare. 


Battles Over Platform 

Since the platform committee generally 
has among its members representatives of 
all factions of the party, it often fails to 
present a unanimous report. In such 
cases the contest may be fought to a con- 
clusion on the floor of the convention. 
Such contests may be wholesome in that 
they show sincerity and attachment to 
principle, but they are usually consid- 
ered unfortunate by party leaders be- 
cause they cause bitter controversy and 
may lead to party defeat. The Demo- 
cratic convention of 1896 furnished an 
excellent illustration of platform con- 
tests. That year the party was divided 
into gold and silver factions. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Bryan’s speech in 
favor of free silver not only turned the 
tide in favor of the silver faction but also 
resulted in his own nomination. 

The party platform of today is a long 
document. No matter of.concern to. any 
considerable body of voters can be 
omitted. One striking feature of plat- 
forms is their similarity. In the main, the 
same topics are found in both platforms 
and the same kind of phraseology is em- 
ployed in them. Many planks are so 
nearly identical that with the mere 
transfer of party names they could be 
used interchangeably. Both parties speak 
clearly on the few issues upon which the 
party membership is united but use 
vague generalities on the many about 
which there is disagreement. All Re- 
publicans agree that Lincoln was a great 
man. But all Republicans do not agree 
that the export debentures for farm re- 
lief should be adopted or that the United 
States Government should develop and 
operate the power plant at Muscle Shoals. 
“Great art,” wrote the late Henry Jones 
Ford, “is employed in framing platforms 
so as to be susceptible to various inter- 
pretations. Concerning issues which are 
settled, the party speaks in a clear, 
sonorous voice. But on new issues it 
mumbles and quibbles. If the issue can- 
not be dodged, straddling may be re- 
sorted to.” 


The Winds of Oratory 

After the platform has been adopted, 
the convention proceeds to its chief busi- 
ness—the selection of candidates. The 
great majority of the delegates as well as 
the general public are interested in this 
to the practical exclusion of everything 








else. The chairman calls the roll of the 
States in alphabetical order. Candidates 
are presented in nominating speeches 
that constitute a unique variety of ora- 
tory. His virtues must be lauded to the 
skies in language so perfervid, flam- 
boyant, and full of superlatives that there 
would seem to be only one raiional course 
for the convention to follow. But nomi- 
nating speeches seldom change votes. The 
delegates are for the most part seasoned 
politicians. They know that what they 
are witnessing is part of a play. When 
the voting begins they act in accordance 
with the strategy of their leaders. 


nation because of the two-thirds rules. 
These were Van Buren in 1844 and 
Champ Clark in 1912. 

If no candidate receives the required 
number of votes on the first ballot, an- 
other ballot is taken, and so on until 
someone does secure the required sup- 
port. It required ten ballots to nominate 
Harding in 1920 and 44 to nominate Cox 
the same year. The record for prolonged 
contests, or deadlocks, is held by the 
Democratic convention of 1924, when 
Davis was nominated on the 103d ballot. 

On the first ballot it is usual to have 
votes cast for a number of “favorite son” 





A demonstration for a “favorite son” 


It is during the sessions devoted to 
nominating speeches that the enthusiasm 
of the convention reaches its climax. 
Upon the first mention of a favorite can- 
didate’s nafhe, bedlam breaks loose. 
Demonstrations lasting hours are in- 
dulged in to convince doubters of the 
popularity of the candidate. 


The Balloting 

At length all the nominating and sec- 
onding speeches are concluded, and the 
voting begins. Again the chairman calls 
the roll of the States in alphabetical 
order. The chairmen of the various dele- 
gations announce the vote of the States. 
Here should be mentioned a striking 
divergence in the practice of the two 
parties. The Republican convention has 
always allowed each delegate to cast his 
vote as he pleases. The Democratic con- 
vention, on the other hand, allows the ma- 
jority of a State delegation to cast the 
vote of the entire delegation if it had been 
so instructed by the State convention. 
This is the famous unit rule. Another 
difference between the two parties is that 
in the Republican convention only a ma- 
jority of the votes is necessary to nomi- 
nate, while in the Democratic convention 
a two-thirds vote is necessary. Only two 
aspirants who have had a majority in the 
convention have failed to secure the nomi- 


at a Democratic National Convention 


candidates who have the backing of their 
own States but who have little support 
throughout the rest of the country. Those 
voting for such candidates may do so 
either because of their hope of gaining 
the gratitude of the ultimate winner by 
swinging over to him at the critical mo- 
ment, or in the hope of actually securing 
the nomination of their favorite in case 
the leading candidates should be dead- 
locked. Another type of candidate is 
often called a “dark horse”. Such a can- 
didate is one who is in the background 
but who may be brought forth at a 
critical moment when others have proved 
unsatisfactory. In the Republican con- 
vention of 1880, Mr. Blaine, at last con- 
vinced that he could not be nominated, 
instructed his followers by telegraph to 
vote for Garfield, who finally secured the 
prize. 

When the weaker groups are convinced 
that their own favorite sons cannot suc- 
ceed they may transfer their strength to 
another candidate. When such a “break” 
comes, it is often the beginning of a 
“stampede”. Delegation after delegation 
may swing over to the new favorite. At 
such times the only thing that can pre- 
vent a nomination is an adjournment of 
the convention to give the managers an 
opportunity to negotiate further. 

After the candidate for President has 
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been selected the convention proceeds 
to choose its candidate for Vice President. 
This is always an anti-climax, for the 
chief interest is naturally in the first 
place. Frequently vice presidential selec- 
tions are made with the view of strength- 
ening the ticket. The vice presidency is 
often a consolation prize given to a de- 
feated faction. 

Many factors, of course, determine a 
convention’s choice of candidates. Geog- 
raphy is important. Undue weight is 
given to the doubtful or pivotal States. 
Candidates from States that are certain to 
vote Democratic or Republican are at a 
disadvantage, for conventions are inter- 
ested primarily in selecting vote-getters 
rather than in selecting strong Presi- 
dents. Of the fifty major candidates for 
President and Vice President during the 
years 1876 to 1928, New York has fur- 
nished sixteen, Ohio nine, and Indiana 
nine. Of course these States have no 
monopoly of men fitted for high office. 





Reprinted by permission from the Pitts- 
burgh Record. 








Howe the Mysterious 
(Continued from page 21) 
had been rested and fed. So he rested 
them and fed them, and in the meantime 
Washington had extricated his forces. 

If General Howe had let up at the crit- 
ical moment only once, it might have 
been regarded as an accident. A second 
time might have been construed by his- 
torians as a coincidence. But to lower 
his sword and refuse to strike the final 
blow at a helpless opponent first at 
Brooklyn, then at New York, then at 
White Plains, and after that at Bruns- 
wick, Princeton, and finally at Brandy- 
wine, created an amazement that in time 
turned into a suspicion on the part of 
both friend and foe that has persisted 
for a century and a half. 

The question has at last been 
answered. Howe regarded himself as the 
Great Conciliator. He loved America 
and could not bear to shed the blood of 
the people for whose protection his 
brother had given his life. He thought 
that if he could demonstrate to the Amer- 
icans the hopelessness of their cause, the 
utter impossibility that they could ever 
win their freedom by force of arms, he 
might bring the war to an end by friendly 
agreement instead of slaughter. 

But his plans went awry. The surren- 
der of Burgoyne brought France into the 
conflict, and he knew that with France 
as an ally all hope of conciliation was 
gone. So General Howe resigned.. He re- 
turned to England, and his Whig friends 
with their adroit politics were so success 
ful in placing the blame for his failure 
in America on the shoulders of the Tory 
ministry, and covered the tracks of the 
General so completely, that it has taken 
posterity a century and a half to find out 
the truth. 
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George Washington: 4 tife worth Living 


Part II—By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


HINGS never looked much darker 
than toward the close of 1776, when 
Washington had passed over into New 
Jersey. Then, suddenly, in the last days 
of the year, by his spectacular icy cross- 
ing of the Delaware, he achieved the two 
signal victories of Trenton and Princeton, 
which not only counted as victories in 
themselves, but convinced the whole world 
that he was a general as well as a great 
fighter. But even so, he had still a hard 
uphill road before him. The whole year, 
1777, was a long, hard drag, with all the 
old difficulties if anything accentuated 
and none the easier to meet or handle 
because they had become settled habits. 
The battles of Brandywine, in September, 
and Germantown, in October, were by 
no means repetitions of the glorious suc- 
cess of Princeton, but left the advantage 
distinctly on the British side. The tide 
seemed indeed to have turned with the 
surrender of Burgoyne to Gates at Sara- 
toga, in October, 1777, but even this, 
of course, by no means meant benefit to 
Washington, since Gates was more a 
prospective rival than a loyal lieutenant. 
Therefore the winter of 1777-1778, 
which Washington passed at Valley 
Forge, was probably the most desperate 
period of the whole war for him. He 
labored with Congress, trying to get it 
to see things as he saw them, yet he 


labored with marvelous humility and tact,’ 


begging the authorities “to do me the 
justice to believe that my intentions were 
good, if my judgment has erred.” But 
in spite of all his efforts, his men were 
freezing and starving, and with such 
materials he was expected to save and 
make a nation. What wonder that he 
sometimes allowed himself the words, 
though he never allowed himself the ac- 
tions, of despair: “Could I have fore- 
seen what I have, and am likely to expe- 
rience, no consideration upon earth 
should have induced me to accept this 
command.” The constant friction, diffi- 
culty, and jealousy with Congress un- 
avoidably make one think of the remark 
of the Duke of Wellington, who had his 
own difficulties with the home authorities, 
that “Napoleon was undoubtedly the 
greatest military genius that ever existed, 
but that he had. a very great advantage 
in being his own government and being 
able to do-as he pleased without being 
, hampered at every step by suggestions 
and directions from those who could not 
understand his plans and were jealous of 
his. power.” 

The terrible winter at Valley Forge 
was the darkest period that Washington 
had to undergo, but the coming of grad- 


ual relief was so slow as to be hardly ap- 
preciable. In the spring of 1778 there 
came the Battle of Monmouth, which by 
bad fortune and the failure of subordi- 
nates was less successful than it might 
have been, but which, nevertheless, by 
Washington’s energetic intervention at 
the critical moment was rendered an im- 
portant achievement for the American 
arms. 


The feature of the Battle of Monmouth 
that will always be remembered was the 
conduct of General Charles Lee, which 
Washington for the time almost consid- 
ered deliberate betrayal and was re- 
ported to have met with one of those 
furious outbursts of temper to which he, 
like other good men, was occasionally 
liable. Lee was a clever and highly 
trained soldier of fortune, who probably 
was thinking mainly of his own advance- 
ment but did not deliberately betray any- 
one. Washington was pleased with him 
at first and undoubtedly learned a good 
deal from him. But Lee was vain, pre- 
tentious, self-indulgent, and felt and ex- 
pressed a certain amount of patronizing 
contempt for his chief. Washington did 
not like it, coldness resulted, and there 
is no question that Lee would have been 
glad to take the Commander’s place. 

The same story holds true of Gates. 
He also had his friends and supporters 
in Congress, who would have been 
pleased to see Washington ousted in 
Gates’ behalf, and this state of things 
made Washington’s generous recognition 
of Gates’ triumph at Saratoga all the 
more magnanimous and admirable. The 
complicated tangle of the intrigues of 
Conway to displace the Commander-in- 
Chief is another ugly phase of the same 
malevolent disposition. But the most 
cruel of all these plots and personal be- 
trayals was beyond question that of Bene- 
dict Arnold, in October, 1780. Washing- 
ton had trusted Arnold, and he appeared 
to deserve it. He was a splendid soldier, 
but luxurious surroundings and aristo- 
cratic connections in Philadelphia cor- 
rupted him, and he was embittered by the 
meanness of Congress which Washington 
could bear without a murmur. Arnold 
agreed to deliver his charge of West 
Point to the British, and though he was 
balked in this, he himself succeeded in 
escaping, leaving a tarnished name in 
American history, and striking another 
blow at Washington’s belief in human 
nature. 

During these later years of the war 
the most important element, besides the 
personality of Washington himself, was 


the arrival of the French fleet. Of the 


individual Frenchmen, who had served 
earlier, Lafayette was the most essential, 
and independent of his military value, his 
personal affection and loyalty perhaps 
meant more to Washington than any 
other attachment. But when D’Estaing 
and Rochambeau arrived with their 
forces, it shifted the balance of power so 
that British aggression in the northern 
region was effectually checked. From 
1780 the war was carried on mainly in 
the South, and the energetic efforts of 
Washington’s most trusted lieutenants, 
Greene and Morgan, made headway 
against the British and prevented Corn- 
wallis from obtaining any effective con- 
trol of the country. Finally, in the sum- 
mer of 1781, the French got command of 
Chesapeake Bay, Washington moved his 
whole force southward to join them, and 
Cornwallis’ position became so difficult 
that the Yorktown surrender followed. 


This practically ended the long 
struggle, which began at Lexington in 
1775. Washington had carried it through 
from the beginning to the end, and you 
might almost say that he had carried it 
through alone. His enthusiastic country- 
men at once recognized the fact and they 
have never ceased to recognize it. But 
a vast amount of his great work as a 
builder yet remained to be done. In fact, 
so far, there had been little but destruc- 
tion, the destruction of the century-old 
tie with the mother country. Now it was 
necessary to build a new mation, a task 
even more tremendous than the destruc- 
tion had been. During the five years that 
intervened before the Constitution was 
adopted, Washington watched all that 
took place with the keenest and most 
anxious care, though his own personal 
affairs were pressing enough to demand 
more than one man’s attention. He pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Convention. 
His solicitude, his persistent effort, 
above all his pervading, almost irresisti- 
ble influence, probably did more than 
anything else to get the Constitution ac- 
cepted, and it was inevitable that he 
should be the first President. 


The difficulties were enormous, and 
Washington’s disposition was never such 
that he underrated them or overlooked 
them. Without entirely accepting the 
assertion of a biographer, that he “was 
the most pessimistic great man in all his- 
tory”, we must admit that he always saw 
clearly the evils he had to contend with 
and stated them forcibly. “Virtue,” he 
writes in 1786, “I fear has in a great de- 
gree taken its departure from our land 
and the want of a disposition to do jus- 
tice is the source of the national em- 








barrassments.” The disposition to do 
justice was never lacking in him. With 
the same marvelous patience, persistence, 
and large-mindedness that he had shown 
in the war he set himself to meet the 
equally complicated problems of peace. 

As with Lincoln later, one of the chief 
marks of his largeness of spirit was his 
effort to bring all the varying elements 
of power and all the conflicting points 
of view into harmonious codperation, as 
far as possible. This is most marked in 
his use of two such violently opposed 
tempers as Hamilton and Jefferson. It is 
clear enough where Washington’s per- 
sonal sympathies lay. He was an aristo- 
crat by education and temperament, and 
his natural attitude shows clearly in his 
remark, that “you could as soon scrub 
the blackamoor white as change the prin- 
ciples of a profest Democrat.” But he 
had a profound affection for Jefferson 
individually, and he realized that the 
country needed Hamilton and Jefferson 
both. So he labored to make them work 
together. 

And if in those eight presidential 
years there was magnificent achievement 
and accomplishment, and secure and 
permanent building, there was also fric- 
tion, controversy, and abuse that again 
and again drove the great leader as near 
to despair as the conduct of Congress 
had done during the war. There was the 





Indian struggle and the lamentable de- 
feat of St. Clair. There was the Whiskey 
Rebellion, not in itself of great signifi- 
cance and apparently easily suppressed, 
but symptomatic of underlying unrest, of 
the disturbing elements of radicalism 
that have always been ready to come to 
the surface on the slightest provocation. 
With radicalism in the abstract Wash- 
ington had no sympathy whatsoever. In 
fact, he hated it, with a hearty, conserva- 
tive, Anglo-Saxon hatred. Individuals, 
like Jefferson, might become very win- 
ning and attractive to him, but the bitter, 
cruel attacks of his newspaper detrac- 
tors, Bache and Freneau, he could not 
understand or allow for, and they irri- 
tated and embittered him sometimes to 
frenzy. Also, there was the deeper, more 
concrete antagonism between the friends 
of France and the friends of England, 
which culminated in the Treaty of Jay 
and the bitter hostility to the treaty. In 
spite of the long years of war, Washing- 
ton’s sympathies were all English. He 
tried to hold the balance fairly, but even 
he could not always transform the preju- 
dices of a man into the magnanimity of 
a god. Therefore his last years of office 
were turbulent and troubled and not 
much happier than the first war years. 
Then he got through with it all, ceased 
to be President, and at once found him- 
self the object of almost universal adora- 


) °°’ B 


tion. During the last two years, 1798 and 
1799, he was praised, honored, and com- 
mended, with a lavish abundance - of 
eulogy that might have turned his head, 
if Washington’s head could ever have 
been turned. His instant readiness at 
sixty-seven years old to accept the com- 
mand of the army in the war that was 
threatened by the French was a final ges- 
ture of supreme dignity and sacrifice. 
His parting message to his countrymen in 
the Farewell Address seemed to estab- 
lish the ideal spirit of America, not per- 
haps completely, but loftily. 

The attempts to humanize Washington 
that have been made in recent years can 
never in any possible way damage him, 
if, as most of us believe, the secure sub- 
stance of heroic greatness is permanently 
and indelibly there. When a man is 
really great, the more human he is, the 
greater he is, and assuredly the more 
chance there is for us poor, struggling, 
stumbling human beings to achieve some- 
thing of what he did. When the attention 
of President Coolidge was called to 
some of these attempts, apparently to be- 
little the first of his predecessors, he 
made no comment except to look casually 
out of the White House windows and re- 
mark, “I see his monument is still there.” 
The monument is still there, and it is 
likely to remain there for a number of 
centuries to come. 


The Death of Washington, December 14, 1799. From a quaint old print published by N. Currier (courtesy of Mrs. S. J. Rue). In the group, left 
to right, are shown two of Washington’s step-grandchildren, Eleanor and Parke Custis, Lady Washington holding the hand of the dying man, the 
physician, a Quaker friend of the family, and two Negro “domestics” 
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This survey and the Van Bibber letter were selected by Albert R. Beatty from the collection of 
. A, Armstrong 
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Tardiness Excuse, ticket, and Valley Forge letter are from the manuscript collection of the 
New York Public Library 
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A Great Life inray 









G FORCE WASHINGTON has left the imprint of his life in manj&t Washir 
fascinating documents. Those here reproduced show Washingtoffrefit of 
as a young surveyor, a stepfather, a farmer, a soldier, a statesman, andfious form 
the beloved Father of His Country. Above is 

At the upper left is a land survey, made by George in 1750 at thant of the 
age of 18. Below it, a tardiness excuse written for Jacky CustisBChief of 
Martha’s son, and addressed to the Rev. Mr. Baylor, who conducted age, writ 

school of about 30 boys. A lottery ticket of the same period showgsh to “in 
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Courtesy of John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 





in man&t Washington was not above taking part in-a local raffle for the 
ashingtofnefit of a charitable organization, though he strongly condemned 
man, andious forms of gambling. 

Above is the famous commission, signed by John Hancock as presi- 
90 at thant of the Continental Congress, appointing Washington Commander- 
y Custis&Chief of the Revolutionary Army, 1775. Below, a letter from Valley 
\ducted age, written by a secretary, signed by Washington, declaring his 
od showgsh to “indulge every officer who thinks himself aggrieved by his 
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{T is with the deepeft grief that 
we announce to the public the death 
lof our mof diftinguifhed fellow-citi 
zen Lieut. General George Wafhing 

m. Hedied at Mount Vernon on 
aturday evening, the 13th inft. o 
m inflammatory affection of the 
throat, which put aperiod to his ex 


The grief which we fuffer on this 
truly mournful occafion, would 
in fome degree aleviated, if we pof- 
fled abilities todo juftice to the| 


erits of this ilu/ftrious benefadtor o 

ankind ; but, confcious of our in- 
feriority, we thrink from the fubli- 
Imity of the fubje&. Tothe impar- 
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From the Washington Papers in the Library of Congress 


Superior”, and throwing an interesting side light on this sad period. 
The letter to Mr. Van Bibber, written during his Presidency, arranges 
for the sale of land which “‘lyes remote from him”. 

At the upper right, an entry in Washington’s diary, made the day 
the Constitutional Convention adjourned, Sept. 17, 1787—‘‘the busi- 
ness being thus closed, the members adjourned to the City Tavern’; 
and below is the account of the death of the Father of His Country, 
as it was written for a New York newspaper of that date. 
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fore, we confign the high and grate- 
ful office of exhibiting the life of 
eorge Wajbington to the prefent 
8, and to generations yet unborn, _- = teceiving information of a national 

a perfect model of all that is vir- alamity fo heavy and fo affliGting, the Houfe 
uous, noble, great, and dignified in aye ge ot anda 
we Ou ¢ feelings, however, 7 . worn Houle immediatejy adjourned. 
ot permit us to forbear obferving, The Senate alfo adjourned in confequene 
hat the very difinterefted and im. f this diftreding intelligence. 

rtant fervices rendered by George 
Wafhington to thefe United States, 
both in the Field and in the Cabinet 
ave erected in the hearts of his 
ountrymen, monuments of fincere 
nd unbounded gratitude, which 
the mouldering hand of Time can- 
not deface; and that in every quar- 
ter of the Globe, where a free Go- 
vernment is ranked amongft the’ 
hoiceft bleffings of Providence, and 
virtue, morality, religion, and patrio- 
tifm are refpected, THE NAME of 
WASHINGTON wiut Be HELD IN 
veneration. 
And as along the fiream of time, his name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Oh! may our little bark attendant fail, 
Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale! 


While Statefmen, Heroes, Kings, in duit repofe, 
Whole sors thall bluth their fathers were his foes 


Extratt of a letter from a gentleman of vera- 

city, dated Alexandria, Dec. 10, 1799. 

** General Wathington died laft night, unde 
the adjun@t attention of Doftors Crock and 
Dick, of Alexandria, and Doctor Brown, 0} 
Port Tobacco, Maryland.” 


A gentleman laft evening politely favored u 
with the following extra€ of a letter from 
Alexandria, dated December 15. 

** | mention to you the truly melancholy event 

f the death of our much beloved general 
fORGE WasHinGTon—He made his exit 


fons at the age of maturity. 
My information f have from dodor Dick, 
ho was called in at a late hour, i 
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inera) Morell came into the Hooke of Recs. 
fentatives, apparently much agitated, and ad 
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Are Hard Times “Good for the Soul?” 


How Economic Depression Affects Human Character and Social Morale 


ARE living now in the world’s 
worst depression. What does it 
mean to you? Long bread-lines in our 
cities, hungry children fed at school, 
families put out on the streets in winter 
because they cannot pay their rent? 
Mines and factories running on part 
time, stores empty, offices closed? 
Dreadful as such things are, however, 
they are merely the external signs of a de- 
pression. More important than these, 
more fundamental, is the effect of a de- 
pression upon the minds and characters 
of individual men and women, and upon 
the character of a nation. 


Episodes of the Breakdown in Character 

A whole library of dramatic incidents 
could be assembled to show the influence 
of an unplanned economic order upon 
the character of a people. Here are a 
few samples that have actually occurred: 

1. A prominent actor who achieved a 
brilliant success on the New York Stage 
in 1929 . . . out of work for more than 
a year, down to his last penny .. . 
unable to pay rent for his small apart- 
ment, the landlord put him out on the 
street crazed with anxiety as to 
the future, kicked his foot through the 
information window at a New York post 
office . . . the police arrested him, the 
court convicted him and sentenced him 
to jail food and shelter guaran- 
teed him, at least during the cold months 
of winter, and a job working for the 
State . . . from stardom on Broadway 
to three months in the workhouse! 

2. A burglar call sent in from a deli- 
catessen store in a small town ...a 
policeman sent to investigate . . . entered 
the darkened store, fired his revolver at 
a moving, shining object . . . killed a 
local mechanic, formerly hard-working 
and thrifty, owner of a small house and 
automobile, lodge and church member 
. . - dispossessed and starving, he was 
stealing two cans of sardines. 


3. A worker in a broom factory, who 
had accumulated a little house and fur- 
nishings, was laid off 
find work for months, finally had to sell 
his house and automobile, then the fur- 
niture . . . moved to another town, leav- 
ing large grocery bill behind him. The 
wife went to work as maid in a hotel 

. two of the children, too young for 
school, roamed the streets. The oldest 
child soon became delinquent . . . was 
sent to a reformatory. Despair and ill- 
health came upon the man and his wife 


unable to’ 
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. . constant quarrelling, finally separa- 
tion, the children being sent to a home. 

4. Here is Mr. Tiorsi, a shoe laster, 
making good pay, a respected member of 
a community surrounded by his com- 
fortable and happy family and regarded 
as a patriarch of the village. . . . An 
economic crisis hits the country. He 
loses his job. His children are put out to 
work as apprentices, his wife scolds him. 








—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


There is fatigue, worry, and irritation in 
the household. As he would put it: 
“You are no good. You are no man. 
You seek an end. Shall it be hanging? 
Will you stand on a chair, fix a rope, and 
kick the chair away? This is forbidden 
by the church. Is your mind then 
unhinged?” 

5. Or consider Harry Towne of Chi- 
cago, who drove a truck for a newspaper 

. - admired in the boarding-house in 
which he lived, liked by employers and 
respected by the community . . . fired 
with the first cutting down of the news- 
paper staff at the beginning of the de- 
pression . . . no job to be had . . . 
his sister feeds him, but he cannot eat. 
As he would describe it, “What? A man, 
grown, fed by a woman? They say you 
act queer. The family gathers together. 
They consult and decide. They convene 
doctors, who brood, whisper, and recede. 
‘Nervous breakdown’, they say. ‘He won’t 
get well until he gets a job. How old did 
you say he was? Twenty-five. Queer. 
Pretty young’.”* 

* Several of these examples have been adapted from 
Clinch Calkin’s Some Folks Won't Work, Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, New York. For other incidents, 
refer to this book. 


These are only five episodes of the 
psychological effect of the depression; 
five out of fifty thousand, out of five hun- 
dred thousand, nobody knows how many. 


The Importance of the Job 

Thus we see that, under such economic 
conditions, a dangerous disease eats at 
the mind and character of a nation and 
its people. The average man’s work 
indeed plays a central part in his life; 
the job “is the axis on which the whole 
world turns for the working man.” 
Worry over the loss of the job is much 
more intense in times of depression. 

Not only is there worry over the loss 
of the job. There is worry about acci- 
dents and ill-health. For example, the 
carpenter worries about cutting his 
hands; the machine operator dreads the 
loss of fingers, hands or arms. Also 
there is worry about the “old-age dead- 
line”, which formerly was sixty-five or 
seventy years of age, but today, because 
youth is demanded in the machine in- 
dustries, is closer to fifty. Indeed, the 
old-age deadline has now became the 
middle-age deadline. 

What happens to the man who has lost 
his job? What may be the effect upon 
his character? With the first announce- 
ment of loss of job comes, perhaps, 
astonishment, and, as prolonged efforts to 
find a new one fail, this is succeeded by 
bewilderment. Gradually the mood 
solidifies into increasing discouragement. 
Anxiety assails the man as he fatiguingly 
tramps from plant to plant, shop to shop. 

With increasing lack of food, increase 
of worry and lack of sleep, resistance 
breaks down. The spirit of lassitude and 
inertia grows. He hangs around street 
corners with the other unemployed. List- 
less discussion combines individual fears 
into crowd anxieties. Steadily the fine 
on-going temper of the working com- 
munity slows down, disintegrates. Mental 
control slackens. Rumors easily became 
magnified. Fear seizes upon the com- 
munity. Agencies of communication in 
the modern world spread overnight these 
rumors, doubts, fears, augmenting, even 
multiplying to the nth degree, their 
power over the minds of the people. 

Mental disintegration leads inevitably 
step by step to moral breakdown. Small 
and big business men resort to practices 
to save their enterprises, to maintain 
their position in the economic and social 
world, to which, under normal condi- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Shanghai Eruption Threatens Major War 


J gr rqeamigs miles from Manchuria, 

the great international port city of 
Shanghai, commanding the rich Yangtze 
Valley of central China, became over- 
night the war capital of the world. When 
the Japanese overran Manchuria, where 
government was practically non-existent 
and foreign interests slight, the powers 
resigned themselves to. what had long 
been seen as inevitable. But when a 
squadron of Japanese gunboats and an 
airplane carrier with 40 planes suddenly 
appeared in the Whangpoo River off 
Shanghai on January 28, and landed 
2,000 Japanese marines in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, a score of cables 
crackled into activity: The same mid- 
night they advanced into the native dis- 
trict of Chapei, northwest of the Settle- 
ment, and launched a fierce attack by 
both land and air on 30,000 Chinese 
troops gathered there. Bombs dropped 
from Japanese airplanes may have been 
intended for the military, but they hit and 
set fire to innumerable rookeries crowded 
with panic-stricken Chinese men, women, 
and children. Stray bombs and shells 
even exploded in the International Settle- 
ment. 

Outnumbered ten to one by the Chi- 
nese, and subjected to constant rifle fire 
from native snipers, the Japanese were 
unable to occupy Chapei, or even the 
North Railway Station, where the at- 
tack centered, though the district was 
quickly reduced to ruins. Meantime, the 
fleet was pouring shells into the Woosung 
forts, down the river, which answered 
feebly but held out for several days. More 











—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


THE PHANTOM ENEMY 


Japanese ships were rushed from 
Nagasaki, and a week later Tokio an- 
nounced that two divisions of about 
22,000 men were to be sent to the aid of 


’ the hard-pressed marines in Shanghai. 


Japanese ships at Nanking, the capital, 
200 miles above, had also bombarded the 
forts on Lion Hill. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, scenting the attack, had already 
withdrawn to Loyang in Honan Province, 
several hundred miles farther inland. 





The first reaction of the American and 
British public was one of shocked disap- 
proval. Further news gave color to the 
belief that Japan may have had a case 
after all. Increasing tension in Shanghai 
during recent months had followed from 
the widespread boycott of the Chinese on 
Japanese goods and merchants. The 
Japanese colony, surrounded on all sides 
by hostile Chinese, was subjected to fre- 
quent attacks and felt itself in imminent 
peril. Statements from Premier Inukai, 
Foreign Minister Yoshizawa, and other 
Japanese spokesmen, laid all the blame 
on Chinese aggression. The immediate 
motive of the invasion was both to protect 
Japanese citizens and to compel the 
Chinese to cease the boycott, on the 
theory that the Chinese Government and 
patriotic societies had encour it 
Whatever the facts, there was no p ote 
that the Japanese troops were using the 
International Settlement as a base, had 
attacked Chinese civilians, and endan- 
gered the lives and property of Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. American invest- 


ments alone in the International Settle- 
ment amount to more than $200,000,000, 
for scores of United States corporations 
have their Far Eastern headquarters 
there. 

The foreign consuls of Shanghai, 
through their dean, the able and re- 
spected American Consul-General, Edw'n 
S. Cunningham, attempted to arrange a 
truce, but failing, cabled for protection to 
their home _ governments. President 
Hoover and his Cabinet promptly ordered 
reinforcements from Manila, and two 
days later four American destroyers led 
by the Houston, a 10,000-ton cruiser, 
under Rear Admiral Montgomery M. Tay- 
lor (a grandnephew of President Zachary 
Taylor), arrived at Shanghai. A trans- 
port with U. S. Marines put out from San 
Diego for an unknown destination, while 
the entire Pacific fleet was assembling off 
Hawaii for its annual maneuvers. 

International codperation was the next 
step. Several notes of protest were 
transmitted from Washington to Tokio; 
Secretary Stimson talked with Premier 
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THE STAGE OF THE SHANGHAI DRAMA 


AT the center of 450,000,000 people, fifteen miles from 
the Yangtze-Kiang, where it broadens into the China 
Sea, lies Shanghai, the fifth largest commercial port in 
the world, and its most cosmopolitan city. It is unique 
in having three distinct governments, controlling three 
separate areas. In the center of the city a narrow strip 
of land runs along the banks of the Whangpoo River and 
the Soochow Creek. This area, the International Settle- 
ment, is about two and a half miles wide and seven and 
a half miles jong. This is the International Settlement, 
controlled by a fiunicipal Council made up of five Brit- 
ish, two Japanese, two Americans, and five Chinese. 
Here 26,965 foreigners and 971,397 Chinese live. 

About 400,000 persons, including many French, Ameri- 
cans, and Russians, as well as Chinese, live under the 
control of the French in a territory known as the French 
Concession. Except for a different type of policeman 
(the French use Indo-Chinese as their policemen, the 
British use Sikhs from India, and the Chinese, of course, 
use their own police) you cannot tell when you leave 
the International Settlement and enter another section 
of Shanghai. There are no walls separating the different 
sections, though in times of trouble some barbed-wire 
fences have been erected. 

Winding around the two foreign-controlled sections lie 
the various districts of the Chinese city ruled by a 
mative mayor. Across the narrow, winding Soochow 
Creek, which runs into the Whangpoo and is crossed by 
numerous bridges, is the area known as Chapei. Here 
live at least a million Chinese in crowded streets, with 


no sanitation, in two-storied wooden houses. In this 
section is Shanghai’s main railway station on the road to 
Nanking, 210 miles up the Yangtze River from Shanghai. 

As your ship enters the Whangpoo from the Yangtze 
you = a point of land on your right. Here are located 
the Woosung Forts. The Chinese consider this spot the 
gateway to their capital at Nanking because it commands 
the approach up the Yangtze as well as the entrance to 
Shanghai. They built their first railroad in China from 
this point to the Chapei station in Shanghai 

Oil tanks, colleges, warehouses, factories, and many 
docks line the bafks of the Whangpoo. Freighters and 
battleships of all nations are anchored in the harbor. As 
the ship passes up stream, on your right is the eastern 
district of the International Settlement, called Hongkew. 
The majority of the Japanese in Shanghai live here. 
Since there was not enough room for all of them in the 
Settlement they have spilled over into the Chinese city 
and also reclaimed some of the swampy land along the 
river’s edge for their homes and factories. 

From Hongkew southward stretches the Bund, Shang- 
hai’s stately Main Street along the waterfront. Modern 
hotels, such as the Cathay, great banks, like the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, beautiful club 
houses, and newspaper offices line the Bund facing the 
river. The foreign residential sections and fashionable 
shops spread westward along the famous Nanking and 
Bubbling Well Roads. The chief foreign consulates are 
grouped on both sides of Soochow Creek near the Bund. 
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MacDonald by trans-Atlantic telephone, 
and the two English-speaking powers de- 
cided upon joint action. They were later 
joined by France, Italy, and Germany. 
The powers sent identical notes to Tokio 
laying down five proposals: (1) Immedi- 
ate cessation of all acts of violence on 
both sides. (2) No further mobilization. 
(3) Withdrawal of both combatant forces 
from points of contact. (4) Protection of 
the International Settlement by neutral 
zones to be policed by neutrals, and estab- 
lished by the consular authorities. (5) 
Negotiations between the two nations to 
settle the points of dispute between them. 
The Chinese Foreign Office immediately 
accepted this program. The Japanese 
Government rejected the second and fifth 
points, but agreed to the others, provided 
it could be assured that the Chinese 
would cease their attacks on Japanese 
citizens. Japan, it said, could accept no 
assistance from neutrals in negotiating a 
settlement, and regarded the Manchurian 
and Shanghai situations as entirely dis- 
tinct. 

The ‘Japanese forces in Manchuria, 
meantime, pressed northward and oc- 
cupied the important capital of Harbin, 
on the Chinese Eastern Railroad, hitherto 
controlled jointly by the Russians and the 
Chinese. There was no clash of troops, 
and Moscow took no action. 

As to the larger issue of Japan’s inten- 
tions in the Far East, opinion is divided. 
Many British and American observers be- 
lieve that the Shanghai move is part of a 





REAR ADMIRAL MONTGOMERY M. TAYLOR 
Commanding the U. S. Asiatic Fleet 
at Shanghai 


long-settled plan; that Japan intends 
eventually to control all Eastern Asia, 
and will never again withdraw her troops 
from Chinese soil. Rumors have . been 
persistent of a secret pact between Japan 
and France, by which France promised 
“hands off” in north and central China in 
return for French control of Yunnan 
Province, bordering on the French 
colony of Indo-China. But Paul Claudel, 
French Ambassador at Washington, 
vehemently denied this. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION GETS DOWN TO BUSINESS 


Left to right: lawyer administering oath; Ogden Mills, Secretary of. the Treasury; Paul Bestor, Federal Farm 
Loan Commissioner; Harvey Couch (Dem.) of Arkansas; Chairman Charles G. Dawes; Jesse Jones (Dem.) of 
Texas; Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. Messrs. Mills, Bestor, and Meyer, being ex officio 
and not appointive members, did not have to take the oath of office. The only missing member, because last 
appointed, is Wilson McCarthy (Dem.) of Utah. ; 


Putting Money to Work 


HERE are times when saving may be- 
come a vice, at least the kind of 
miserly saving we call hoarding. Hoard- 
ing means taking money out of circula- 
tion, withdrawing it from banks and 
business investments and hiding it in out- 
of-the-way. places believed to be “safe”, 
where it can draw no interest and does 
nobody any good. This practice, which 
becomes common when people are afraid 
of financial conditions, has been one of 
the main causes of prolonging the present 
depression. President Hoover estimates 
that at present more than $1,300,000,000 
is being hoarded, and that every dollar 
of this huge sum diminishes our credit 
facilities by as much as five or ten 
dollars. 
In his war against the depression, the 
President has appealed to the public to 
cease hoarding currency as a patriotic 


duty. Returning it to circulation would’ 


put men to work ‘in industry and agricul- 
ture. To assist the drive, he called to 
Washington representatives of 39 civic, 
business, religious, and educational or- 
ganizations. 

The Board of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was completed by 
the appointment of three prominent 
Democrats of the South and West: Har- 
vey C. Couch of Arkansas, Jesse Jones 
of Texas, and Wilson McCarthy of Utah. 
All these nominees were confirmed by the 
Senate, though there was some opposi- 
tion to Couch among the insurgents on 
account of his alleged association with 
the “power trust”. He is a close friend of 
the President and took an active part in 
the Mississippi flood relief work during 
1927 

With General Dawes and Eugene 
Meyer at the helm, the Corporation im- 
mediately set about considering applica- 
tions for loans. Many came from closed 
banks and railroads in receiverships, but 
the Pennsylvania Railroad requested 
five million dollars to aid in financing an 
extensive program of electrification on 
its lines. 


Britain for Tariffs 
REAT BRITAIN ‘has finally decided 


to abandon her historic policy of 
free trade, and she has abandoned it so 
thoroughly that she is willing to accept.a 
split in the cabinet in order to gain her 
end. When Premier MacDonald’s Na- 
tional Government began its discussions 
of permanent legislation to take the place 
of the “emergency anti-dumping duties” 
put into effect last fall by decree, it was 
soon seen that the combination of three 
parties in the cabinet was not a true 
union. The Conservatives who dominate 
the cabinet wanted a 10 or even a 15 per 
cent tariff imposed on all manufactured 
goods. The Premier and most of his 
former Labor colleagues went along, as 
well as some Liberals. 

But four of the twenty members stood 
out unconverted to the protective prin- 
ciple. They included the former Labor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
since been made a peer, Lord Snowden 
of Ickornshaw, and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
leader of the Liberals. Snowden, noted 
for his grim humor and his obstinacy on 
national finances, threatened to resign if 
the tariff were made a government pol- 
icy. It was finally decided to disagree, 
rather than for the cabinet to quit, in 
view of the grave situation of world af- 
fairs, on which all the members are 
united. This is an unprecedented action. 
Hitherto, a government has never re- 
mained divided on a major issue. 

When Parliament reassembled after its 
recess, Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, brought in his expected 
bill for 10 per cent tariffs. Most foods 
and a few raw materials, such as cotton, 
are exempted, but the bulk of United 
States imports will be hard hit. The bill 
makes it possible to raise duties to 100 
per cent in cases where it is believed 
British products are being discriminated 
against. The duties do not apply to 
British colonies, nor to the dominions. 
The latter are being left open until after 
the imperial trade conference at Ottawa 
next summer. 
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The: World.Tries for Peace 
OWN ‘in theit-hearts not many of 
¥ them were optimistic—the 232 offi- 
cial.delegates to the World Disarmament 
Conference as it opened at Geneva. There 
was plenty to discourage them besides the 
guns booming on.the other side of the 
globe. And yet there was cause for hope 
in- the’ very fact of the meeting itself. 
Ten, ‘twenty, fifty years.ago such a.con- 
ference would have been inconceivable. 
For. the first time actually in world his- 
tory, every organized. government was 
represented—not only the belligerents at 
the Versailles Conference, not only the 54 
member states of the League of Nations, 
but 60 in all, including the United States, 
Russia, and Turkey. 


« Mr. Henderson, the former Labor For- 
eign Minister of England, was chosen as 
presiding officer by the League Council 
a year ago. Since then he has been 
soundly ‘trounced by his former friend, 
MacDonald, and is now not even in Par- 
liament. But he refused to give up the 
post upon which he had set his heart. 
The British delegation is led by Foreign 
Minister Sir John Simon instead of Vis- 
count Cecil, the veteran pacifist who had 
previously represented Britain in disar- 
mament_ efforts. Premier. MacDonald 
may come over later, after he has recov- 
ered from a recent eye operation, but on 
the whole the British group is an im- 
perialist one. 

The French delegation is headed by 
former Premier André Tardieu, now Min- 
ister of War; the Italian by Dino Grandi; 
the German, during part of the time, by 
Chancellor Bruening himself. Maxim 
Litvinov, the suave Foreign Minister of 
the Soviets, is again in evidence, and the 
Japanese are headed by Ambassador Mat- 
sudaira. While. Secretary of State Stim- 
son is expected to arrive later, the active 
leadership of the United States delega- 
tion is in the hands of our Ambassador to 
Belgium, Hugh S. Gibson, who knows 
disarmament conferences inside out. 
These seven leaders of the major powers 
were formally elected vice presidents of 
the conference, together with seven from 
minor countries, Spain, Sweden, Argen- 
tine, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria. 

The framework within which the con- 
ference operates is pretty narrowly limi- 
ted to the draft treaty formulated by the 
Preparatory Commission during the last 
five years. It includes the principle of 
budgetary reduction, and excludes trained 
reserves from the total of land troops— 
both points which have been opposed by 
America. with its professional type of 
army as against the conscript armies of 
the Continent. Abolition of capital ships, 
submarines, and bombing planes, which 
have been unofficially proposed by Great 
Britain, may also come up. M. Tardieu, 
in his first speech, proposed for France 
her usual program of security pacts, sup- 
plemented this time by an international 
police force under League auspices. The 
position of Germany may be a decisive 
one, for the Germans have come to 
Geneva determined to disarm other na- 
tions or to win the right to armaments of 
their own. In the early stages, at least, 
America will play a waiting game. 





A commemorative medal designed for the 
Disarmament Conference by Maurice Sarki, 
Swiss sculptor 


DEATH UNDER SEA 


TILL another naval tragedy chalked 

up 62 more victims for heavy arma- 
ments when the British submarine M-2 
sank last month off Portland Bill, a 
promontory on England’s south coast. 


The M-2 had signalled at about ten in 
the morning that she was about to make 
some routine diving maneuvers. Half 
an hour. later she disappeared beneath 
the surface. Nothing more was heard 
from the ship or the crew. 


A frantic and unsuccessful search was 
carried on for several days with destroy- 
ers, trawlers, searchlights, and divers. 
After 56 hours, further search was futile, 
since the air supply under sea could last 
the crew no longer. A week later, the 
ship was at last located. 

The M-2 was launched in October, 
1918, and equipped with the heaviest gun 
a submarine has ever carried. The ship 
was of revolutionary design, and, in the 
opinion of many navy men, never very 
practicable. A similar ship, the M-l, 
sank with 68 men off Sweden in 
1925. 
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Seabury Exposes Tammany 
DEPRESSING picture of modern 


municipal government in the world’s 
largest city was painted in the 198-page 
report by Judge Samuel Seabury, counsel 
to the Hofstadter legislative committee, 
which has for several months past been 
investigating the Tammany Hill regime 
of New York City, under a resolution of 
the Republican-controlled State Legis- 
lature. While he found few actual evi- 
dences of embezzlement of public funds, 
he laid bare numerous instances of large 
sums amassed by city officials grossly dis- 
proportionate to their salaries. The ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief 
funds was shockingly abused at the ex- 
pense of the needy. The mayor and the 
chairman of Tammany Hall threw con- 
stant handicaps in the way of the com- 
mittee. “In whatever direction the light 
of the investigation has been turned, 
there have been conditions suggestive of 
extortion and graft... It is perfectly 
apparent that what these men did is part 
of the system upon which Tammany Hall 
exists and expands.” 


Democratic minority members of the 
committee endeavored to make light of 
the Seabury findings. “Wrong-doing of 
public officials,” they declared, “is but 
an incident of all governments.” 

One immediate result of the inquiry is 
the indictment of the present and former 
sheriffs of New York County for misap- 
propriation of interest on funds en- 
trusted to them. 


Judge Seabury now intends to-broaden 
the investigation to consider plans for a 
drastic reconstruction of the government 
on the non-partisan city manager plan, 
with proportional representation, taking 
the police, schools, and health depart- 
ment out of politics. A bill to enable the 
voters of New York City to adopt such 
a charter is now before the Legislature. 





THE LAST HOPE OF A SUBMARINE CREW 
Scene from a motion picture made aboard a British submarine, showing members of crew 


wearing the Davis “safety lung”, as the water rises in a disabled submarine. 


The ill-fated 


submarine M-2 was equipped with these devices, but the crew of sixty never escaped 
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MELLON TO LONDON; MILLS TO TREASURY 


EVER were two men more different 

than Ogden L. Mills, the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Andrew W. 
Mellon, who retired from that post to go 
as American Ambassador to the British 
Court. 

Mr. Mills is thick-set, truculent and 
ruddy; he has come up from the bottom 
of the political ladder, after plunging 
into American political life from the 
springboard of inherited millions, a Har- 
vard education, and a brownstone home 
in one of the “silk-stocking” Congres- 
sional districts of Manhattan, surrounded 
by Tammany territory. 

Mr. Mellon is lean, fragile, with a 
hesitant voice and a hand that trembles 
slightly when he lights one of his spe- 
cially made small cigars. He is reputed to 
be the third richest man in America. He 





OGDEN L. MILLS 


never was in politics before he came to 
the Treasury, which post he has filled 
under three Presidents; and he cannot be 
said to have been in politics while he was 
there. He was aloof. He was the shrewd 
quiet power in the Mellon bank in Pitts- 
burgh before he came to the Capital, who 
sat in the inner office, rarely saw people, 
and left contact work to his executives. 
He has occupied much the same position 
in Washington. 

No ambassador at the Court of St. 
James will look more aristocratic than 
Mr. Mellon, though it is good-humored 
aristocracy and mild withal. Actually he 
is a shy man. But the long, straight nose, 
high forehead, white hair, mustache, and 
eyebrows set off a countenance of high in- 
telligence and sensitivity. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Mills is gen- 
erally accepted to have been running. Mr. 
Mellon’s department for months, al- 
though there has been no friction be- 
tween them, and only affection from the 
younger to the older man. But it has been 
Mr. Mills who represented the President 
in fighting for certain measures of his re- 
construction program before Senatorial 
committees, and it has been Mr. Mills 
who has given advice in international 
matters. 

Mr. Mills’ grandfather was Darius 
Mills, a small town New York merchant, 
who followed the gold rush to California 


and made his initial stake not by digging 
gold but by selling picks to those who 
dug; and who returned to New York and 
died after amassing some 40 million dol- 
lars in real estate dealings. In his an- 
cestral tree are intertwined such distin- 
guished old New York families as the 
Ogdens and Livingstones. 

When he finished Harvard Law School, 
young Mills decided, to the consterna- 
tion of his relatives, to enter political life. 
He did the ordinary ward-heeler work of 
routine district visiting for a while and 
got the promotion he wanted by being 
sent to Albany as State Senator in 1914. 
He went away to the World War and 
came back to go to Congress, where he 
stayed for a number of terms, resigning 
to make an unsuccessful fight for the 
governorship of the Empire State against 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. He was then 
appointed to the Federal Treasury. 

There is something Rooseveltian about 
Mr. Mills, in his energy, his capacity for 
hard work, and his love of a good fight; 
even though he does not _ possess 
“Teddy’s” charm, or appeal to the public. 
For a man who owns a yacht, a stable of 
horses; who takes holiday trips with 
friends to the Mediterranean and a spe- 
cial car to the Kentucky derby, Mr. Mills 
actually has simple tastes. He would a 
good deal rather read than almost any- 
thing else; he would rather argue over 
complicated statistics with a fellow ex- 
pert, than take the kind of relaxation that 
most other men would prefer. Outside of 
golf he has few hobbies; he hires a prize- 
fighter to keep him in trim. 

Washington is sorry to lose Mr. Mel- 
lon, one of the most picturesque figures 
in the Capital. But it believes he will be 
happy in London. There is Old World art 
there, and Mr. Mellon loves art—he gets 
more satisfaction in telling of the trans- 
formation which has been achieved under 
his supervision as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the architecture of the central por- 
tion of the National Capital, than of the 
fact that the post-war American debt was 
reduced from 26 billions to 17 billions in 
his first nine years of office. Mr. Mellon 
found Pennsylvania Avenue in brick, he 
left it in marble; at least the marble 
buildings are now being erected, or soon 


will be. 
mL 3. 
Go Slow! 


IGH school drivers are the most 
dangerous element in traffic, the 
National Safety Council alleges, on the 
basis of figures offered by the Travelers 
Insurance Society. A survey of the rec- 
ords of about four million drivers indi- 
cates that motor vehicle operators under 
20 years of age are involved in personal 
injury accidents to an extent 39 per cent 
greater than the average for all ages. 
Desire for speed and readiness to ac- 
cept chances on the part of young drivers 
are the chief causes of these accidents, 
rather than the inability to drive, al- 
though the fact that the guilty group in- 
cludes most of the beginners may have 
some bearing on the statistics. 





Dr. Michael I. Pupin (seated) and Dr. Edwin 
W. Rice, famed electrical engineers, receiving 
the Fritz and Edison medals 


Engineering Honors 
R. MICHAEL I. PUPIN was chosen 


last month by a board representing 
60,000 civil, mechanical, electrical, min- 
ing, and metallurgical engineers to re- 
ceive the John Fritz Gold Medal, consid- 
ered the highest honor in the profession 
in the United States. Pupin, who immi- 
grated here as a lad from Yugoslavia, 
has invented many important devices for 
radio and telephone communication. He 
has told his-life story in a fascinating 
book, From Immigrant to Inventor. 

On the same occasion, during the an- 
nual winter convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Dr. 
Edwin W. Rice, Jr., honorary chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, received the Edison medal. 


Traveling Man 


EORGE WASHINGTON, before he 
became Father of his Country, first 
became thoroughly well acquainted with 
it. A map prepared by the National 
Gecgraphic Society of the travels of 
Washington indicates that he was the first 
geographer and foremost tourist of his 
time. Published as a supplement to the 
January issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine, extra copies may be obtained 
from the society’s headquarters, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
In the course of business and pleasure, 
Washington extended his trips from 
Savannah, Georgia, to Kittery, Maine, 


‘and westward to the sites of Point Pleas- 


ant, West Virginia; Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and Gallipolis, Ohio. He also made three 
sea voyages, one to Barbados. Ordinarily, 
he traveled by horseback and was accus- 
tomed to riding as much as 35 miles a 
day, more than the Army requires for fit- 
ness. He was also capable of estimating 
the miles he had covered, from point to 
point, with an accuracy that compares re- 
markably well with speedometer mea- 
surements of today. 
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Railroad Peace Assured 

IXTY years ago, during the pro- 
longed depression of the 1870's, there 
was, as today, a general movement of 
wage-cutting. The railroads, with no 
unions to deter them, adopted harsh labor 
policies. Rioting, disorder, and strikes 
swept across the country. Trains were 
stopped; railroad stations were burned. 
Today, facing a similar economic sit- 
uation, railroad operators and railroad 
labor have taken a notable step toward 
the peaceful solution of labor difficulties. 
The condition of the roads, scores of 
which are on the verge of bankruptcy, 
seriously imperiling the savings banks 
and insurance companies which have in- 
vested in their bonds (Schol., Nov. 14), 
dictated some form of wage reduction. 
Under the existing law, a cut cannot be 
forced by the roads without going through 
a long process of negotiations with the 
U. S. Railroad Labor Board, which was 
set up to protect the interests of the rail 
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CO-OPERATION 


workers, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has control over freight and 
passenger rates. The roads had, in fact, 
started a petition before the Board for a 
15 per cent reduction. It might have 
taken a year to secure its approval, be- 
sides causing bitterness and unrest. 

Instead of this, a committee of nine 
railroad presidents held meetings at 
Chicago for over two weeks with the 
heads of twenty unions and eventually 
signed an agreement for a 10 per cent 
deduction from the pay of the union 
workers for one year. More than 1,500,- 
000 men are affected on 210 class-1 rail- 
roads, and the resulting saving will total 
over $200,000,000. Such a cut is not such 
a serious matter to the members of the 
“Big Four” brotherhoods, the locomotive 
engineers and conductors, who have long 
ranked among the highest paid labor, at 
from $3,000 to $4,000 a year. But to the 
lower-paid trainmen and station men it 
is a terrible sacrifice. 

The agreement, however, is more than 
a wage reduction. The men had made a 
series of demands looking toward secu- 
rity as the price of their acceptance. The 
roads declined to accept their proposal 
for a six-hour day; for recommending to 
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THE DEMOCRATIC FREE-FOR-ALL 


HE Democratic 

Party feels confi- 
dent that its candi- 
date will be elected 
President next 
November. Unless 
there is a very marked 
turn for the economic 
better within the next 
six months, which the 
Reconstruction Cor- 
poration of course 
may help to bring 
about, it seems likely 
that Mr. Hoover will 
be defeated. That he 
will be nominated is 
conceded by almost 
everyone. Though 
most Republican 
politicans accept him 
with very bad grace, 
the leading conserva- 
tive Republicans who 
might be better vote-getters, such as 
Coolidge and Dawes, have persistently 
removed themselves from the picture. 
The vague progressive sentiment which 
gathers around such men as Borah, 
Hiram Johnson, or Governor Pinchot, will 
stand little chance in the convention. 

Naturally there are more than the 
usual number of Democrats who are quite 
willing for “the lightning to strike”. Be- 
cause preferential primaries will be held 
in about twenty States within the next 
four months (in which the State delega- 
tions to the national conventions are in- 
structed to vote for the winning candi- 
dates), this is the “open season” for can- 
didates to declare themselves. 

Alfred E. Smith, standard-bearer in 
1928, dispelled the mystery concerning 
his intentions with a statement, on Feb. 
7, declaring himself willing to run “if the 
Democratic national convention .. . 
should decide that it wants me to lead.” 
However, he does not intend to make 
any pre-convention campaign. 

This announcement may bring about 
some new estimates of the chances of 
victory of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gover- 
nor of New York, who has been con- 
sidered the most probable nominee. He 
announced his candidacy by allowing 
party leaders in North Dakota to enter 
his name in that State’s primary, to be 
held March 15. His progressive lean- 








Congress a billion-dollar program of 
grade-crossing elimination; and certain 
other labor suggestions. They did, how- 
ever, agree that the roads should make 
every effort to stabilize employment so 
that the men now working may be as- 
sured of their jobs. They accepted “in 
principle” the policy of creating financial 
reserves during periods when earnings 
are good, to be used in part for labor 
during depressions. Present ‘conditions, 
of course, make such reserves impossible, 
but studies will be carried on of such sub- 
jects as retirement insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and dismissal wages. The 
agreement is to remain in effect for one 
year only, and after February 1, 1933, 
the standard wage levels may be restored. 





“FRANK” AND “AL”—FRIENDS OR ENEMIES? 


ings, especially on the power issue, 
and his willingness to subordjnate the 
prohibition issue have won him the rank 
and file of the party in the West and 
South. Despite the revelations of the Sea- 
bury investigation, on which he has taken 
no definite stand, he has as yet had no 
open break with Tammany. 

It had been expected that Roosevelt 
would gain a majority of the convention 
votes on the first ballot, and that he had 
the best chance of any candidate to re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds vote. But 
Smith’s entrance into the picture compli- 
cates matters. Smith still commands 
enthusiastic support from many quarters, 
especially New England and New York. 
He could—and may—win several States. 

Some prophets have already declared 
that Smith and Roosevelt supporters will 
deadlock the convention, in which case 
the chances for success of a “dark horse” 
will be good, indeed. 

The candidate who has been most often 
mentioned as a compromise choice who 
might win the approval of the Smith 
forces is. Newton D. Baker of Ohio, Sec- 
retary of War in President Wilson’s Cabi- 
net, a keen and scholarly lawyer, an 
idealistic crusader for the League of 
Nations, and one of the two members of 
the Wickersham Commission who stood 
for outright repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. In the present state of mind 
of the country on foreign policy, ad- 
vocacy of the League is a political liabil- 
ity. Although Baker denies that he is a 
candidate, he has recently issued several 
statements that distinctly increase his 
chances. His views on the League are 
personal, he said, and he does not favor 
a Democratic plank for America’s entry 
until a majority of the voters are con- 
vinced that we should join. In thus back- 
ing down on his former position, Baker 
was soon followed by Roosevelt, who con- 
demned the League as having failed to 
attain Wilson’s ideals for it. 


To date, the only other candidate who 
has openly “thrown his hat in the ring” 
is Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land, strong wet and States’ rights advo- 
cate. 
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“Mountain Chew” 
LTHOUGH there are enough rubber 


trees available in South America to 
keep the entire world in tires, erasers, 
shock absorbers, and hot water bottles, 
industrialized nations like the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. would like to 
have enough in their own backyard to 
meet their needs, in the event that sea 
travel becomes unsafe. American re- 
search men have been experimenting on 
this line for some years. Harvey Fire- 
stone gave it up as a bad job, and it is 
claimed that Edison was very near the 
solution of home-made rubber when he 
died. Other scientists have periodically 
announced that they had turned the trick, 
but to date none of the discoveries have 
deserved commercial development. 

But the government of Soviet Russia 
has a new solution for her rubber prob- 
lem. Two and a half years ago, one 
Zarietski, a Soviet employee in Karatow, 
noticed the wild Kirghiz highlanders 
chewing gum in the American mode. He 
found that they obtained the gum from 
the root of a plant, towsagis, meaning 
“mountain chew”. Samples went to Mos- 
cow and it was discovered that the root 
contained 40 per cent pure latex, which 
gives 95 per cent pure rubber. Zarietski 
received the Order of Lenin and a better 
job, and the Soviet scientists began to see 
if towsagis could be grown commercially. 
They discovered that it flowered and 
seeded twice a season and developed a 
tap root weighing three-quarters of a 
pound, with the rubber percentage un- 
diminished. So they got excited, voted 
millions, and built a factory. They even 
worked out a bacteriological process for 
separating the rubber, in place of 
mechanical treatment. In ten years, Rus- 
sia expects to be one of the great rubber 
producers of the world. 


THE FAMOUS DEAD 


ONE of America’s most picturesque mil- 
lionaires died last month when William 
Wrigley, 70, succumbed to an attack of 
apoplexy. He personally, by dint of spend- 
ing prodigious amounts for advertising, de- 
veloped the art of chew- 
ing gum into a national 
pastime and, with that 
giant task done, turned 
his hand to making the 
Chicago Cubs into a 
real ball club; to devel- 
oping Catalina Island; 
to sponsoring marathon 
swimming races, and to 
serving as director, trus- 
tee, chairman, and com- 
mittee member of a 
number of widely dif- 
ferent organizations 
ranging from the Bon 
Air Coal and Iron Cor- 
poration to the Chicago 
Field Museum of Natural History. 

Paul Moritz Warburg, member of a promi- 
nent family of New York bankers of German 
descent, died at 64 last month after a long 
illness. He was formerly a member of the 
well-known firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
played a quiet part in framing the Federal 
Reserve Act. At a large personal sacrifice, 
he became a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board on Woodrow Wilson’s invitation. in 
1914. Later he accepted the chairmanship of 
the International Acceptance Bank of New 
York, and was a powerful influence in bank- 





WARBURG 


“Olive Branch” 


RIVATE collectors of literary rari- 

ties bid as high as $61,000 for a 
single manuscript at the auction of the 
library of the Marquess of Lothian, and 
$400,000 for the whole collection. This 
peak was reached by Dr. A. W. S. Rosen- 
bach in bidding for the Tikytt Psalter, 
penned and illuminated in England about 
1310. The psalter was never completed, 
for beyond leaf 90, the decorations ap- 
pear only partly colored and some are 
only sketched in. Beyond leaf 115, the 
spaces for pictures and_ illuminated 
initals remain blank. This happy acci- 
dent gives a clue to the technical methods 
of the illuminators of this period. 

Along with the Lothian sale was held 
an auction of the “Olive Branch” petition, 
sent by the Second Continental Congress 
to King George III in 1775. The item was 
knocked down to Gabriel Wells for $53,- 
000. Although there are several un- 
signed copies of the petition in existence, 
this one is the only copy bearing the sig- 
natures of 46 members of the Congress. 
Twenty-five of these also signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence a year later. 

Two copies were sent to England by 
separate ships, to insure the arrival of the 
petition. Lord Dartmouth of the Colonial 
Office was not in London, and the mes- 
senger sent one copy by mail to his coun- 
try place, reserving the original for pres- 
entation to the King. But the King re- 
fused to answer the original, which was 
handed to Dartmouth in London, because 
he “did not receive the petition on the 
throne”, or for some other nonsensical 
reason, and the Revolutionary War began 
in earnest. 


“Good for the Soul?” 


(Continued from page 28) 
tions, they would never have resorted. 
The honest, respected leader in the 
church, as well as the unskilled laborer 
on the street, unknowingly develops a 
new set of moral principles. Each con- 
fesses that he would not return to its 
owner a pocketbook full of money which 
he found upon the street. Self-respecting 
and respected citizens turn to boot- 
legging as a source of income. House- 
owners steal from the neighboring gro- 
cery store to feed starving children. An 
example of an ex-worker who resorted to 
criminal practices is the case of Michael 
Shanti, a Russian immigrant, who was a 
well-liked stevedore on the docks. How- 
ever, when he could no longer earn 
money, he gradually sank into moral 
disintegration, finally turning with other 














ing reforms. His technical proficiency in his 
field has been ‘called the greatest of any 
American banker, and he was also distin- 
guished as an art patron and philanthropist. 

John R. Vaasa, the “Great Grand 
Sachem” of Tammany Hall, and one of the 
most picturesque figures in New York pub- 
lic life (Schol., “People”, Nov. 14), died at 
the age of 102 in the brick house he built 
in Greenwich village just after the Civil 
War. He began his career campaigning 
against Boss Tweed, and had been in public 
office for sixty years. 


seamen to smuggling drugs through the 
port. Unskilled in illegal practices, he 
was soon caught and sentenced to ten 
years in prison. 

Thus the influence of economic depres- 
sion upon the morale of the people is 
indeed one of “epidemic demoralization”. 
In this phrase is summed up the multi- 
plied effect of loss of jobs, increase of 
worry, the swift spread of fear, and the 
general breakdown in human character. 


The Depression Affects Children, Too 

When fathers are out of work, the 
physical, mental, and moral welfare of 
children declines. The undernourished 
child loses alertness, cannot learn easily. 
The worried child is unable to put his 
mind on his studies. Thus the depression 
undermines the educational morale of 
the nation. A recent national report says 
“Unemployment, because it means 
lowered family standards, anxiety and 
dread, the loss of savings, and the 
mortgaging of the future, has a direct 
and disastrous effect upon the welfare 
of children.” 

The schools, in company with other 
social agencies of the nation, attempt 
to step into the breach. Children of 
working age unable to find employment 
remain in school longer. Hundreds of 
thousands of little children, unable to 
get sufficient food at home, are fed free 
lunches. Clothing is given to them. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people, 
formerly brought up in self-reliance. 
gradually take on the attitude of their 
elders. They are dependent upon the 
community for charity. No longer are 
they happy, superior persons; rather 
they are worried, inferior, humiliated 
youth, uncertain of themselves, uncertain 
of the world about them. 

Having no sure loyalties to which to 
tie, no constructive jobs and careers to 
grip their minds, they become loose in 
moral control. Delinquency leads to 
petty misdemeanors, to the forming 
of gangs and before long to major crimes 
and confirmed criminals. 

Confronted by such a problem, we 
turn in the last analysis to education as 
our surest step for reconstruction. More 
than ever before, the schools face. in- 
creased responsibility. As a recent report 
of the National Education Association, 
Childhood and the Depression, says: 

“A child who discovers that his father is 
out of a job, that the rent is due, and that 
no one knows where to get money for gro- 
ceries has lost that sense of protection that 
should surround him at all times. The per- 
sonality and character of such a child may 
suffer permanent scars from these exper- 
iences. Even if he escapes permanent 
injury the child needs an unusual amount 
of skilled and sympathetic treatment at 
school. Under such conditions the school 
must become much more than an instruc- 
tional center. It must be a steadying in- 
fluence to which the child can confidently 
turn in time of need.” 
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to use for your 
BLOCK PRINTS 


Carefully selected 
by an artist for your 
particular requirements 


| A pie you have put your print on a 
fine JAPAN PAPER, you do not know 
the possibilities of block printing. The 
paper is frequently accountable for the 
difference between a good print and a.poor 
one. Correct block print paper is all 
important. Previously it was necessary 
for high school block print artists to buy 
paper in large sheets, and to select from 
many grades the best suited for block 
printing. Now you can select your paper 
according to the kind of print to be made. 


Mr. Watson has designated four types of 
JAPAN PAPER which he uses and recom- 


‘ mends to high school block print artists. 


vW 


Imported and Carried in Stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
Established 1901 


109 East Thirty-first Street, New York 


453 Washington Street 
Philadelphia Boston 


806 Witherspoon Building 





CLOVELLY—a block print by Ernest W. Watson proofed on JAPAN PAPER—the choice of artists 


GOYU NO. 3954—A very absorbent 
white paper exquisite in texture. It 
will take any number of colors, printed 
in succession while wet. The very best 
paper obtainable for wood and lino- 
leum block printing. 

24 Sheets TYxl0¥, ....2......0....000000- $ .90 


YEDOGAWA—A thin, smooth, white 
paper for single impressions; i.e., 
black prints or any single color. Pro- 
fessional wood engravers use this 
paper. It is ideal for linoleum as well. 
24 Sheets T7QxlO%..uu0.... eee. $ .45 


Enclosed find §......... 


following (order by name) 


SHOJI—A firm stock in delicate cream 
color, takes two or three colors nicely. 
Permits successive printing without 
waiting for under colors to dry. 

48 Sheets 8x11 $ .60 





MULBERRY-—Similar in quality to 
Shoji but white in color. 


24 Sheets S9GRIZY. ...n-ceceonsecesesesss $ .45 
Cost of entire assortment..............$2.40 
Items may be purchased separately. 
Minimum amount sold..............-.. $1.50 


COUPON 


vss. for which please send me the 





Name 








Street 


City 


State. 
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FOR THE BEST RESULTS IN WOOD AND LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
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THE ARTIST AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


Y FRIEND 

and I were 
on a sketching trip 
to Europe. Going 
by train from 
Switzerland to 
France we rode in 
a compartment 
with two vivacious 
French girls, uni- 
versity students re- 
turning from a 
summer session. 
Fortunately they 
spoke English well and soon all four of 
us were chatting merrily. Presently a 
cloud darkened our horizon. Two cus- 
toms inspectors were proceeding through 
the train examining passenger’s baggage. 
They approached our compartment. The 
girls opened their small traveling bags 
and at an approving nod of the inspectors 
closed them again. Our bags were enor- 
mous and heavy—we each had two—and 
they were stowed away in the overhead 
racks. How many times had we lifted 
these bags down for customs inspectors 
during the past two months! Hoping by 
friendly remonstrance to avoid the ordeal, 
we parried. Those inspectors were natu- 
rally annoyed by our stubborness; this 
much we readily gathered, though we 
could not understand their words. Their 
determination was not to be softened. 
Suddenly one of our resourceful com- 
panions diverted them with some talk 
which evidently referred to us. At once 
the.clouds rolled away! With bows and 
smiles the inspectors made their de- 
parture leaving two astonished Americans 
staring after them. “What happened?” I 
asked. “Simple enough,” replied our de- 
liverer, “I told them you were artists.” 

This story would have no point if told 
in France. Over here it elicits surprise. 
Such ‘respect for art and deference to 
artists can scarcely be comprehended in 
our country. A big league favorite or a 
movie star might receive such courtesy, 
but certainly not the artist. In Europe 
it is different. Wherever the artist goes 
he is accorded respect and special con- 
sideration. 

There is a reason for this contrast. In 
the old world, art has had time to grow, 
to mature, to find its way into people’s 
lives, and to enrich both the state and the 
individual. 

We in America have but recently begun 
to feel the need for art and greatly to de- 
sire its benefits. In this new land we have 
been so busy with the material neces- 
sities of nation building! Settlers, fron- 
tiersmen, and pioneers in industry have 
little time or thought for the acquisition 
of culture. Hewers of wood and drawers 
of water find no time for art in their 
physical world. 

But we are emerging. No frontiers re- 
main. Machines and organization have 
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been made to do our drudgery. Now men 
have some leisure. There is money, and 
the desire for beautiful cities and homes. 
Give us time with freedom from wars, 
and our artists will be as much honored 
as our idolized home-run kings. It seems 
absurd, doesn’t it? 

To appreciate what art can do for us 
we have but to turn our eyes to Europe. 
What would Europe be without its great 
art treasuries, its records of art achieve- 
ment through past centuries? These 
things have become an enormous com- 
mercial asset for the old world; they 
have created the tourist industry. If you 
doubt it, examine the inviting prospectus 
of any travel agency. What attractions 
does Europe offer the tourist? Art. We 
go abroad to see the Parthenon, tri- 
umphal arches, Gothic cathedrals, the 
sculpture of Michael Angelo, the paint- 
ing of Leonardo, the frescoes of Giotto, 
the Gardens at Tivoli, the galleries of 
Paris, and quaint villages of Devonshire. 
These are all man-made beauties. To be 
sure there is scenic charm and grandeur 
abroad; the Italian lakes and the hills 
of Scotland. But man has made even 
these more perfect by putting them to his 
own uses. As backgrounds or settings for 
villas, churches, castles, and cottages they 
take on a new beauty. 


Art will make America a better place 
to live in. It will build cities to be known 
for their beauty. It will replace dreary 
villages with delightful towns. It will en- 
rich our homes and raise our living stand- 
ards. All this has started: it is well under 
way. With the advance of this cultural 
growth will come a recognition of art as 
one of the great experiences of civilized 
man. 


The time will come when G. K. Chester- 
ton’s description of the American scene 
will have no foundation in fact. Referring 
to our towns and cities he has said: “The 
first things you see are yellow tin adver- 
tisements, then tin buildings, then wooden 
buildings all plastered over with adver- 
tisements, then frameworks of lead and 
glass and tin called shops—and then, 
thank God, you are out of town. It is an 
astonishing thing that the white race and 
European and Christian civilization, 


spread over a whole gigantic continent, 
have never produced anything like a vil- 
lage fit to look at.” 

Give us time, G. K., our artistic con- 
science is awakening. Your lovely Eng- 
lish villages did not grow up overnight. 





ART AND WAR DEBTS 


HOULD art be 

made to pay 
the costs of the 
World War? Is it 
right to ask debtor 
nations, lacking 
other assets, to 
pay their bills 
with their precious 
art treasures? To 
do so would in no 
way upset eco- 
nomic conditions; 
the debtor would 
merely be poorer 
in things of the spirit. But art is to Euro- 
peans the soul of culture. Judging by 
the unpopularity of this suggestion over 
there, none are willing to sell their souls 
even to maintain their honor. Certain it 
is that the Germans were incensed over 
a proposal alleged to have been made by 
a group of French art dealers that works 
of art in the Fatherland be transferred to 
their erstwhile enemy in payment of 
reparations. These art treasures, it was 
implied, would be acceptable to France 
in place of gold, of which the German 
cupboard appears to be quite bare. 

Later some one in this country hinted 
that England and Europe could square 
themselves with the United States by 
picking out of the British Museum, the 
Louvre, and other national galleries, some 
of their choicest paintings, sculptures, 
and other art objects for delivery to 
Uncle Sam. 

Few people take these suggestions seri- 
ously. Any nation demanding that kind 
of settlement would be guilty of feeding 
fuel to the flames of international dis- 
cord. So precious and inviolable is art! 

A recent plan by Charles H. Woodbury, 
well-known American marine painter, 
lacks certain obnoxious features of the 
former proposals. His idea is that debtor 
nations discharge their obligations by 
contributing art treasures, not to credi- 
tors, but to an international art gallery 
which might be established in Switzer- 
land. He maintains that the old master- 
pieces belong to the entire world anyway. 
This, say some critics, would amount to 
nothing more than cancellation of debts, 
as creditors would receive no individual 
satisfaction whatsoever. Better to cancel 
debts outright, they add. Let the art 
treasures stay where they are, and avoid 
international rankling on a new score. 








IMPORTED! 


The portrait of President Hoover has 
recently been painted by Sir Philip de 
Laslo, Hungarian artist, for the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Why must commissions for portraits of 
our public officials go to foreign artists, 
as so often happens? Our own portrait 
artists are not less great. Are we still 
under the spell of that magic word “Im- 
ported”? 
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A GOOD SUBJECT FOR A SKETCH OR FOR A BLOCKPRINT 


The two following pages give instructions for procedure. 


THAT ART CAREER 


HOOSING a career is often a per- 
plexing problem for young people. 
Many are unable to make the decision 
until the completion of college courses 
forces them to turn in a definite direction. 
Fortunate indeed is the high school boy 
or girl with art talent and a persistent 
urge to create. Creative ability in art 
usually shows itself early in life. One 
who feels its driving impulse knows at 
least the general direction in which he 
should go. Whether he will be painter, 
advertising artist, illustrator, designer, 
interior decorator, sculptor or architect 
may remain undecided until art school 
days or even later. There is no disad- 
vantage in that much uncertainty. 

I wonder how many talented students 
take full advantage of this forecast? You 
who are planning an art career, what are 
you doing about it now? Doubtless you 
are spending much spare time drawing 
and designing. Good. That will develop 
skill of eye and hand. 

But what about reading and book 
study? This is likely to be overlooked. 
Many young artists fail to realize the 
necessity for what is called background. 
Much of this is prescribed for you in 
your high school courses, particularly in 
the history and literature classes. But in 
addition to this, there is art history and 


the literature of art. You may have to 
dig this out for yourselves. Read the lives 
of the artists and the conditions of their 
times. Don’t specialize. Be broad in your 
reading. Include all the arts regardless 
of your particular interest. 

In addition to this book study, scan the 
current magazines on art and architec- 
ture. Your school library should have 
some of these standard art publications. 
If not, a request for them by you art- 
minded students will probably secure 
them for your use. ; 

Familiarity gained by this current 
reading will make you professionally 
alert. You will be able to discuss art mat- 
ters. Better yet, you will acquire a knowl- 
edge of conditions in the different arts 
which will enable you to map your future 
course with greater wisdom. 

Revolutionary changes are taking place 
in every field of art. Industrial progress, 
invention, and modern business organiza- 
tion are continually altering conditions 
which the artist must meet. The art stu- 
dent stepping out into the world today 
and tomorrow can keep informed as to 
these developments through the art maga- 
zines which report them. 

A suitable list of books and magazines 
will be mailed upon receipt of self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope. Address 
your request to Scholastic Art Service, 
155 E. 44th Street, New York City. 


Read also the comment on sketching subject printed below. 


Comment on the Sketching Subject 

Don’t merely copy the photograph: use 
it as material for creating a sketch. Move 
the truck forward or backward if desired. 
Try a telegraph pole to break the sky, or 
dark smokestacks, beyond the shed, or a 
plume of smoke from distant chimneys. 
A wider strip of sunlight between the 
truck and foreground shadow might be 
better. A few workmen near the truck 
would add interest. 


Additional Sketching Subjects 


How would you like to have Mr. Watson 
send you a folio of fifteen photographs 
of fine sketching subjects taken with his 
own camera? These will be beautifully 
reproduced about 7°x9” on high grade 
paper! The subjects are picturesque old 
sheds, barns, and farmhouses, selected 
for their suitability for the beginner in 
pencil and pen sketching. They will 
make ideal practice material to supple- 
ment the instruction given on these pages 
from month to month. If you want these 
pictures, send in your order at once to 
Scholastic Art Service, 155 East 44th St., 
New York. The cost of preparing this 
folio will be fifty cents. Do not send this 
to us until we notify you to do so, merely 
say you want them. We must first know 
whether the demand is great enough to 
make the reproduction of these pictures 
possible. 








THE INDISPENSABLE SUN 





























A Lesson in Sketching 
By ERNEST W. WATSON 


E HEAR much these days about sunlight 

and health. “Stay in the sunshine and 
keep well,” is one of the best recipes for our 
physical well-being. 

The sun is as great a benefactor of art as 
of health. Sunlight and shadow liven the 
landscape, giving brilliant effects of contrast 
and striking patterns of light and dark. 
Scenes which fail to attract the artist on 
cloudy days become vibrant with beauty when 
the sun invests them with bright lights and 
sharp shadows. 

Study the subject reproduced in the photo- 
graph at the left. It is a mere collection of 
blackened box-like buildings, having no grace 
of proportion nor other architectural interest. 
On a gray day this pile would present a 
dreary aspect. 


OW observe what the sun does to the 

scene. Our drawing, done with a small 
sable brush and India ink, shows the magic 
effect of sunlight. Surprising, is it not, how 
complete the picture is when rendered in this 
simple manner? Not so surprising perhaps 
when we realize that it is light—with its re- 
sultant shadow—which defines the forms of 
objects and makes them legible. Draw the 
shadow on an object and its cast shadow on 
the ground, and you nearly always have the 
form clearly expressed. 

Sunlight and shadow is certainly the best 
approach for the student. Draw with shadows, 
when sketching geometric objects. If the sun 
doesn’t happen to be shining at the time, 
make it shine. Then you will have some very 
tangible shapes for your pencil to take 
hold of. 


O APPROXIMATE the tonal effect of the 

subject, all that is needed is a uniform 
gray tone (brushed over the waterproof India 
ink drawing with a wash). Look carefully at 
the photograph and be convinced that these 
tones are flat. A comparison of drawing and 
photograph shows that our two-toned wash 
drawing reproduces the effect of the original 
with fair accuracy. 

Most subjects are much simpler than the 
beginner realizes. He has the unhappy 
faculty of seeing complication in nature 
rather than simplicity. Details attract him 
instead of big effects of light and dark. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 show how to simulate faithfully 
the true effect of the scene by very simple 
means. All that is lacking in Fig. 2 is atten- 
tion to details. To add these would in no 
wise add to the compositional effect: it would 
merely give a pictorial completeness such as 
is seen in the camera picture. This is not de- 
sired in these analytical studies. 
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CREATING A CENTER OF INTEREST 








UT camera-like representation of facts is 
not art. There is nothing creative about 





























ht that process, nor does it lead to an artistic 
nd result. The artist must, of course, know how 
ur to copy nature’s effects as a foundation for 
creative work. But if literal copying of nature 
as were desirable, we would better stick to the 
he camera. We prefer to play with lighting ef- 
st fects, to dramatize the scene. We aim to 
k. create a center of interest, to focus attention 
on at one point, and subordinate the other parts. 
Pn Sketch No. 3 shows a simple method of doing 
aid this. An India ink drawing, exactly like No. 1, 
was first made. A hard pencil eraser was then 
0- rubbed over the ink masses near the edges of 
of the picture leaving pure black in the center. 
ce 
st. 
a 
1e 
. HIS focus of interest is more emphatic 
w when a gray wash is applied to the center 
‘5 of the sketch as in Fig. 4. Just where to end 
8 this gray tone (which in the photograph cov- 
e. ers all the buildings) requires judgment. 


of That is where art comes into the picture. The 
structural divisions of these coal sheds make 
the designing of this gray pattern rather 
simple. The tone scheme employed in Fig. 
4 is but one of several which might be fol- 
st lowed. One should experiment in placing the 
tones, trying various pattern schemes. Make 
several studies of a given subject and com- 
pare the different effects secured. Above all, 
keep the tones flat and limit them to two or 
three values. The virtue of these lessons de- 
pends upon your remembering that. 
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IGURE 5 illustrates an alternate tone pat- 

tern. This plan gives a stronger centering 
of interest because it brings white into vio- 
lent contrast with black at the focal point. 

Such wash drawings as these are recom- 
mended as preliminary studies for sketches in 
pencil or pen. They lead the student into a 
greater clarity and power of expression. Keep 
them small in size, not over five or six inches 
long, even less than that if you work easily on 
a small scale. The final pencil sketch might 
be slightly larger than the photograph. 

On an adjoining page is a large photograph 
of an interesting subject for you to sketch. 
You can follow the procedure used in the 
demonstration. First render the shadows in 
waterproof ink as in Fig. 1. Modify this ink 
drawing with the eraser as in Fig. 3. Then 
experiment with the placing of gray washes 
(not over two tones) as in Figs. 4 and 5. 
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They're Going 
to Washington 


by Greyhound 


REYHOUND BUS LINES have 
been chosen as sponsors of the 
Scholastic Current Events contest. 
Winners will go to Washington over 
this great travel system. 
For so many good reasons! 
First ... this is the interesting scenic 
way. So much more to see and enjoy 
along the great highways .. . beauti- 
ful and historic places scattered all 
along the route. 
Second ... Greyhound buses are 
amazingly comfortable ... with deep- 
cushioned adjustable chairs, cozy 
Tropic-Aire heat on cold days. 
Third . . . this modern travel way will 
take you direct to the Nation’s Capitol 
from almost any part of America. 
And that isn’t all. Whether you are a 
contest winner of not, you can save 
dollars and have a better time on 
trips to nearly any chosen point... 
going by Greyhound. 
For information on trips, write to the 
hound Travel Bureau, E. 11th St. 
and Walnut Ave. Cleveland, Obio. 


These are the Greyhound Lines: 


CENTRAL-GREYHOUND 
PENNSYLVANIA - GREYHOUND 
PACIFIC-GREYHOUND 
PICKWICK-GREYHOUND 
NORTHLAND-GREYHOUND 
SOUTHLAND-GREYHOUND 
ATLANTIC-GREYHOUND 
SOUTHEASTERN-GREYHOUND 
EASTERN-GREYHOUND 
DIXIE-GREYHOUND 
CAPITOL-GREYHOUND 
RICHMOND-GREYHOUND 
CANADIAN-GREYHOUND 


GREYAOUND 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUS SYSTEM 








PEOPLE in 


SECRETARY 


F SIR ERIC DRUMMOND had been 

the first-born he might today be a 
landed gentleman with a fist full of titles. 
As things turned out, he has to be con- 
tent with the prospect of inheriting his 
elder half brother’s 
estates and titles 
while he struggles 
along as best he can 
with a duchess for a 
wife, a good-sized 
fortune of his own, 
and a thumping rec- 
ord in the diplomatic 
setvice. 

He began thirty- 
two years ago in the 
British Civil Service 
after schooling at 
Eton and some time spent traveling. Then 
he became private secretary to a succes- 
sion of men who have been at one time 
or another Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain. But it took a chance conversa- 
tion with Woodrow Wilson in 1916 to pre- 
cipitate him to the eminence he now 
wishes to quit: Secretary General of the 
League of Nations. ; 

He was so enthusiastic about the 
League that Wilson suggested him in 
1918 for the office whose execution would 
make or break it. And for all the diffi- 
culties and handicaps thrown in his way, 
Sir Eric Drummond has done a great deal 
to make the League. Besides training a 
lot of recalcitrant nations to act like 
gentlemen instead of like bad little boys, 
he successfully managed more commis- 
sions than President Hoover has ap- 
pointed. If the League is not so strong as 
it should be, it is not Sir Eric’s fault. The 
old Adam of nationalism is to blame. 

He has told the League Council he in- 
tends to resign early in 1933. The Coun- 
cil doesn’t wish to let him go, but he in- 
sists. Perhaps he wants to devote more 
time to tennis, golf, or bridge, or te be 
British Ambassador to Washington. 


INSURGENT HEIR 


A family that bids fair to outdistance 
the Roosevelts and the Adamses in 
American statesmanship is the LaFol- 
lette dynasty of Wis- 
consin and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Out of the 
entire political scene, 
Washington - Merry - 
Go-Round, that best- 
selling, scandal-mon- 
gering album of the 
federal capital, gives 
young Bob LaFollette 
almost alone a clean 
bill of health. In- 
deed, for him the 
book reserves the 
highest praise and an honest admiration. 
It is also true that even his most con- 
servative colleagues in the Senate respect 
him as a straight-shooter. 

There was a time when Young Bob, 
first entering the Senate in his father’s 
footsteps, had a bad time trying to 
escape the paternal shadow; but since 
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then he has struck a gait of his own, and 
it looks as if he might go even farther 
than his dad. He has done more than 
any other man to organize effectively the 
liberal, insurgent bloc of the Senate, 
which, though small, holds a strategic 
position with the balance of power be- 
tween the two major parties. The pro- 
gram of federal unemployment relief 
measures now being considered in Con- 
gress in opposition to the Administration 
policies, is largély his doing. 

He did not intend to go into politics 
in the beginning, as he was content man- 
aging his father’s campaigns; but when 
the elder LaFollette died, brother Phil 
(now the Governor) was too young to 
take his place, and Mrs. LaFollette de- 
clined the honor of being the first woman 
Senator in favor of her son. Until her 
recent death she made a home for Young 
Bob in Washington. Last year he mar- 
ried the young lady who is still his sec- 
retary. 

Bob has ceased to comb his hair pom- 
padour, the way his father did, and has 
shaved his exaggerated sideburns to a 
conventional length. None of the eccen- 
tricities of the usual Congressman mark 
him now. His only handicap. is frail 
health, which has not interfered with his 
recent and arduous activities. He is only 
36 years old now. 


SLICE-OF-LIFE 

HERE is a legend that Elmer Rice, 

born Reizenstein, willfully turned his 
back on a promising law career to write 
himself a play, On Trial, which immedi- 
ately found a producer, conquered Broad- 
way, and made its 
author a million dol- 
lars. It is true that he 
did spend a_ few 
promising years in a 
law office, but the rise 
of Rice was not so 
simple as it sounds. 

To begin with, he 
had to be born, Sep- 
tember 28, 1892. This 
event laid the foun- 
dation for his career 
as a dramatist, and 
led up to his becoming editor of his high 
school paper and a graduate, cum laude, 
of the New York Law School. But he 
learned to write plays on the city streets, 
with a graduate course as chairman of a 
settlement house dramatic society. This 
course of study has produced a play- 
wright who knows all the tricks of inter- 
esting, entertaining, and holding an audi- 
ence while, at the same time, he manages 
to slip in a handful of ideas and a breath 
of poetry. 

Besides his plays, which include the 
Pulitzer prize winner, Street Scene, The 
Adding Machine, and two hits of the 
present season, Counsellor-at-Law, and 
The Left Bank, he tries his hand at 
humor, and has written a satirical novel, 
A Voyage to Purilia, which pictures the 
United States as it would be if every- 
thing happened the way it does in the 
movies. But his humor is too intellectual 
to be popular. 
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Are You Entered For 
The 
DIXON PRIZE AWARD 


In Art Metal Crafts? 


If you are a student in metal crafts do 
not let slip this opportunity to win one 
of the valuable Dixon Prizes. The con- 
test closes March 15, 1932. There are six 
cash prizes totaling $150.00, and twenty 
Honorable Mention Prizes of Tools, 
worth $7.50 each. 

No student can afford to be handicapped 
by inferior tools in such a _ contest. 


Dixon Tools, because of correct design 
and dependable quality, are the choice 
elers and silversmiths 
throughout America. 
As an aid to leader- 
ship in competition 
@D 5 or in daily class work, 

you to win. 
TEACHERS! SEND FOR THE NEW 

DIXON CATALOG-TEXT BOOK! 

This comprehensive Dixon Catalog will be 
issued in 1932. In addition to complete listings 
authoritative data on metal crafts courses and 
uses of tools, compiled exclusively for this book 
by outstanding educational authorities. When 
ready, it will be sent to Instructors and Purchas- 
ing Departments of Education Boards. Register 


of thousands of jew- 

Dixon Tools will back 
of Tools and Supplies, contents will include 
your name NOW to receive a copy. 











32 E. KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 36 W. 47th Street 
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A NEW PAGE 


With this issue Scholastic inaugu- 
rates a new page of Materials for 
High School Artists and Craftsmen, 
as a regular supplement to the Art 
Department. In addition to the ad- 
vertisements on this page, see also 
the following advertisements of other 
art companies elsewhere in the issue: 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. (p. 44) ; 
American Crayon Co. (p. 45) ; Davis 
— (p. 46); F. Weber, Inc. (p. 











SPECIAL BICENTENNIAL OFFER!! 

This portrait bust of Washing- 

ton, an exquisite reduction of a$ 00 

Houdon model, 4 inches high in 

bronze color finish, will be sent =— 

postpaid on receipt of 
Quantity Limited . . . Order Today 

P. P. CAPRONI & BRO., INC. 
Dept. 8 Galleries and offices 
1914-1920 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














RECOMMENDED ART MAGAZINES 


THE ART DIGEST 


THE ART DIGEST, national news-magazine of art, pre- 
sents a profusely illustrated review of the art news and 
opinion of the world, indispensable to students. Special 
rate to students and instructors, $2 per year. 116 E. 
59th St., New York, N. Y. 
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 A| FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


by ALON BEMENT—Director Art Center of New York 


. 30 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


Profusely illustrated by _ 56 
plates. Tells you how to do life 
drawing quickly, easily, and 
successfully. The 30 lessons cov- 
er body profile, body in action, 
back, front, foot, hand, and 
‘| head as well as the technique 
“4 of line, symmetry, and shading. 


136 Pages .. . Size 63/4 x 103/; .. . Price $2.50 
Money back if not satisfied 
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USE THIS COUPON 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

270 Madison Avenue 

New York City . —_— 
“Figure Construction,”” for which I enclose $2.50. 

ft en ost delighted, I understand that the book may be 

returned and my money refunded. 


NAME 
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HIGGINS’ 
AWARD 
CONTEST 


Final 
Closing Date 


Mareh 15! 


Three Weeks Left? 


BIG PRIZES 


$100 IN CASH.. DRAWING INK 
SETS .. MEDALS .. HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 


CAN you draw? Can you paint? You can 

do either, or both, in this most unusual 
and interesting of all art contests. And you 
stand a fine chance of winning. 


YOUR DRAWING TEACHER 
WILL HELP YOU! 


LAS? year the novelty and originality of 

this contest created nation-wide interest 
among high school students and_ their 
teachers. Thousands of interesting instruction 
booklets were distributed in and out of elass- 
rooms to students who are now benefitting 
in their school work by the fine experience 
which this contest gave them. Ask your 
teacher for full information. 


Let America’s 
Foremost Authority Tell You 


HOW TO DRAW 


Mr. A. L. Guptill, the country’s foremost 
authority on pen and ink work, has prepared 
a set of six beautiful instruction sheets, in- 
cluding everything from simple brush and 
pen stroke drawings to a comprehen- 
sive consideration of wash and color. You 
can obtain Higgins’ Drawing Inks from 
; your local stationer, druggist or 
art store. Just send us the label 
from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Black or Colored Drawing Ink and 
we will be glad to forward 
these beautiful and beneficial 
instruction sheets to you. De- 
tails of the contest are free. 








OUT THE COUPON! 
—_eame— = Mmm ew ee 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me: (Check information desired) 
C0 Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 
( Also, instruction sheets for which I enclose a 
label from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


Name. 





Your School 





Drawing Teacher. 
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VARY 


Ptolemy’s daughter—“endowed with all the dignity of ten generations of kings’—meets Marcus Antonius on her barge 


The Sword of 


From Quintus Sergius Fontinalis, serving 
as tribune in the army of Gaius Julius Cesar 
Octavianus, in Alexandria, to his friend 
Publius Vergilius Maro, in Rome. 


S. V..B. E. E. V. 


T IS now three years since last we met, 
my Publius, and great things have 
been passing in that time. Doubtless 
news of them has come to thee in the City, 
yet the word of an actor in these events 
may hold some interest for thee, and I 
can at least say: “Horum parva pars 
fai.” 

Thou knowest, then, that when my 
adored leader, the great Gaius Cesar, 
fell beneath the daggers of his assassins, 
Rome was left in a state of anarchy, with 
Lepidus, Sextus Pompeius, Marcus An- 
tonius, Octavianus, Cassius, and Marcus 
and Decimus Brutus all contending for 
the supreme power. These matters doubt- 
less did not touch thee deeply, far away 
from the hurly-burly, on thy Mantuan 
farm, but for myself, I was in the thick of 
them. So I took service with the noble 
Marcus Antonius, who seemed most likely 
to avenge my master’s death and to estab- 
lish himself firmly in the curule chair 
made vacant by the weapons of Brutus, 
Cassius, Casca, and those other cowards 
who dared not face Cesar like true 
Romans. Would that I might have stood 
by my master’s side, those fatal Ides of 
March! By all the Gods, this sword had 
tasted Roman blood, even as on the plain 
of Pharsalus! Cassius and Marcus Brutus 
had not lived to fall on their own swords 
at Philippi, nor had Decimus Brutus died 
so far from home as Gaul. But not even 
the Gods Themselves can defy the Fates, 





* “I was a small part of these things.’” It was perhaps 
this phrase that suggested to Vergil the line he afterward 
used in the Aeneid: “Quorum pars magna fui.”’ 


Sergestus 


EPISODE VI 
Ptolemy's Daughter 


and we live the thread that Clotho and 
Lachesis spin for us. 

Following, then, the fortunes of An- 
tonius, I saw with jealousy the growing 
power of Octavianus, despite the fact that 
he was grandnephew and adopted son 
and heir of my great master. For long I 
despised him—oh, I admit my error!— 
and held, with Cicero, that “this youth is 
to be praised, honored—and set aside.” 

But little by little I came to know that 
Octavianus bore within him the seeds of 
greatness, and that Antonius was not the 
man I had taken him to be. The Battle 
of Philippi, where Brutus and Cassius 
died; the defeat of Sextus Pompeius and 
the taking of Sicilia—true, this was the 
work of Agrippa, but is it not a mark of 
greatness to choose one’s legates well? — 
and the overthrow 
of Lepidus, 
seemed to show that 
Octavianus was no 
unworthy successor 
of the Divine Julius. 
And on the 
other hand, §2G@ 
the defeat of 4’ 
Antonius 


by the 











By Paul L. Anderson 


[Copyright, 1932, by Paul L. Anderson] 


Parthians in Media Atropatene, and his 
treacherous entrapping of the King of 
Armenia, opened my eyes to the fact that 
my idol’s feet were of clay. 

Then six years ago, in the year 
DCCXVIII of the City,* Antonius fell 
into his intrigue with Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, and daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes. 

My Publius, there was a woman! Was? 
Aye, for she hath lived her life. But of 
that, more later. Thirty-two years of age 
she was, slim, graceful as Artemis— 
though not as chaste—regal in her bear- 
ing, and beautiful beyond all words—nay, 
I could not blame Antonius that he loved 
her. They lie who say that she carried 
Negro blood; many a time have I seen 
her, oft have I had speech with her, and 
I assure thee, my Publius, that she was 
of purest Greek descent; the race of 
Ptolemy never married with their slaves. 
And what a brain she had! Edepol! it 
was she, and not Antonius, who should 
have been the leader. Charming of per- 
sonality, ever courteous to the deserving, 
fascinating in her wit and keenness of 
thought, and endowed with all the dignity 
of ten generations of kings, she was mar- 
velous both as a woman and as a queen. 
No, I could not blame Antonius for fall- 
ing victim to her charms and abandoning 
his legal wife for her; Octavia was a 
worthy soul, but she lacked the fire and 
the flashing brilliance of this daughter 
of the Ptolemies. 

But though I could pardon Antonius 
his desertion of Octavia, I could less 
easily forgive his intriguing against 
Rome, and the climax came when, four 
years since, he publicly hailed his mistress 





* B.C. 36. 
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as “Queen of Queens”, ruler of Egypt, 
Cyprus, Crete, and Syria; and partitioned 
our eastern provinces among her children. 
Then it was that I recognized two things 
clearly: first, that Octavianus was working 
for empire that he might advance the power 
and greatness of Rome; and second, that 
Antonius was working for himself and his 
Egyptian mistress. This thought decided 
me, and I resolved to transfer my allegiance 
to Octavianus. 

But how to do so with honor? Many of 
Antonius’ officers and men deserted openly, 
but fidelity has ever been the palladium of 
our house, since those far-off days when my 
forefather Sergestus followed the fortunes of 
his prince, Aeneas, from the sack of Ilium. 
Luckily, a wound received in a small and 
nameless skirmish disabled me—does it seem 
strange to thank the Gods for a wound?— 
and securing my release from Antonius, I 
returned to the City to regain my health. 
Thou wilt recall visiting friends in Mantua 
at the time, so it befell, unfortunately, that 
we did not meet. 

Then when thou hadst returned to Rome, 
three years back, we had some pleasant days 
together. This was at the time when Agrippa 
kept open at his own expense the hundred 
and seventy public baths in the City, and 
thou canst not have forgotten how we 
lounged in the unctoria* to hear a slave 
read certain of your Georgica, even then be- 
ing prepared for publication. Following that, 
I betook myself to stay with my cousin, 
Gaius Sergius Fontinalis, at his villa in 
Sabinum, and a year later, being fully re- 
covered, I presented myself before Octavi- 
anus, begging to enlist under his Eagles. It 
being brought to his attention that I had 
been a tribune of the Divine Julius, and that 
I commanded the infantry which turned 
Pompeius’ left wing at Pharsalus, he was 
graciously pleased to make me a tribune in 
his own army. 

“T have need of good men,” he said, “for 
I learn that Antonius is raising an army of 
a hundred thousand men and a fleet of five 
hundred ships in Epirus, and is preparing to 
invade Italia. Thou wilt take charge of re- 
cruiting in the south, and bend all thy efforts 
to gathering and drilling troops. Since thou 
hast served under my divine father, there is 
no need to impress on thee the value of speed. 
I will give thee suitable men as aides. Serve 
me as faithfully as thou didst my father, 
and there shall be no cause for regret on 
either side.” 

I cannot say that Octavianus is one to 
rouse the adoration which the great Julius 
received from all his men, for he is cold and 
austere, lacking the warmth of personality 
which his father owned, but he is none the 
less a good man and a great general, fair and 
just in all his dealings, worthy the loyalty of 
anyone. 

By the spring of the year DCCXXIII we 
had assembled eighty thousand men and 
four hundred ships, and with these Octavi- 
anus crossed to Epirus, taking Corinth and 
other strategic points, thus shutting off An- 
tonius from the interior and preventing his 
obtaining supplies by land. At the same 
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action that makes typing so easy on the new cilliie 
Model Smith-Corona. 

New, also—the completely enclosed design of the 
Sterling Model that keeps out the dust and dirt and makes 
typing quiet. 

New...the standard conveniences that make it possible 
for you to type on any standard machine after learning on 
the Sterling Model. 

Try it out. You'll notice how smoothly the carriage 
moves; how easily the machine responds to your touch; 
how efficiently it works at high speed. 

All controls have been placed so that your fingers find 
them instinctively, naturally. 

Yet this beautiful new machine —the finest “portable” on the 
market — costs but $65.00, including tabulator, and with an 
attractive carrying case that may be used for traveling. Easy 
payment terms may be arranged if you wish. Send coupon for 
complete information. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
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Dept. 18B, 51 Madison Ave., New York City 


Send complete information about the new 
Sterling Model Smith-Corona and easy pay- 
ment plan. 


Quote allowance on my 
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Lucky for us that Ernest Watson 
took his vacation in New England’s 
Berkshire Hills last year. And lucky 
for us that he had with him a com- 
plete range of Eldorado—‘“the mas- 
ter drawing pencil.” 

For here, with the matchless re- 
sponsiveness of Eldorado, he has 
caught the rugged aloofness of Berk- 
shire pine trees. The tree to the right 
is a yellow pine, and the small tree 
to the left, a white pine. 

The original drawing is sixteen 
times the size of this reproduction, 
but even here you can see the mas- 
tery with which Eldorado repro- 
duces shades and textures. 

Equip yourself with Eldorado— 
degrees from very hard to very soft 
—and see if you can’t win a prize 
in the Scholastic-Eldorado Award. 
Prizes of $50, $25, $15, and five 
prizes of $5 each will be given for 
the best pencil renderings sub- 
mitted. Write the editors of this 
magazine for full information—to- 
. . « Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Pencil Sales Dept. 115-J, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 


day! 








The Sword of Sergestus 


(Continued from page 43) 


most of his land forces and to stake all in 
an attempt to break through the cordon of 
our ships. 

Mehercle, what a day that was! One of 
those lovely days that come- with late sum- 
mer in the Mare Illyricum, and the sun*rose 
over the wine-dark sea and the purple hills 
to show us the fleet of Antonius in motion 
toward our line of battle. The thousands of 
flashing oar-blades, the swelling sails, the 
sweet notes of the deep-toned bugles, the 
rhythmic thump of the mallets of the horta- 
tores, setting time for the stroke, and the 
brave show of imperial purple and gold from 
the triremes of Antonius and the Egyptian 
queen—all these combined in a picture that 
will live forever in my memory. 

Then the crash and shock of ramming 
vessels, the snapping of masts and cordage, 
the shouts of the fighting men and the clangor 
of bronze and steel, the crackle of breaking 
oars and the shrieks of the wretched slaves 
as our beaks smashed into the Egyptian gal- 
leys and crushed the oarsmen, chained to 
their benches—truly, my Publius, he who 
has known one such mighty thrill may fairly 
claim to have lived, drab though his other 
days may be! 

Well, in the end we destroyed some four- 
fifths of the ships of Egypt, but about a hun- 
dred broke through our line and escaped, 
among them those that bore Antonius and 
his royal paramour. Receiving the submis- 
sion of Antonius’ land forces, our leader 
ferried the army over to Africa, and followed 
slowly to Alexandria, where the Egyptian 
queen and the Roman renegade were busily 
gathering a new army to continue the 
struggle. 

We laid siege to the city, but the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy had wit to see that resistance 
was vain, and sought to make her peace with 
Octavianus by hetraying her lover into the 
victor’s hands. I was sent with a century 
of men to take Antonius, and found him in 
the royal palace, where he had taken refuge 
when the wall was lost. 


He recognized me, though I doubt if I 
should have known him had we met in the 
Forum, so greatly had luxury, anxiety, drink, 
and despair changed him from the gallant 
warrior who followed Cesar through the 
Gallic and the Civil Wars. But he greeted 
me with something of his former rough but 
hearty manner, then: 

“T know thy errand, my Quintus,” he told 
me. “Thou hast come for my head. Well, 
so be it, since the Fates have thus decreed. 
I diced with Fortuna for an empire, and I 
have lost. It was done with open eyes, and 
I have no regrets, no ill feeling—least of all 
toward thee, Quintus. Strike!” 

Not a word, thou wilt perceive, of repining 
against Fate, nor a word of reproach against 
her who, having lain on his bosom and hav- 
ing borne him children, had in the end be- 
trayed him. Truly, though he was not of the 
stuff of which emperors are made, at least 
he was a man! 

But could I strike? There rose before me 
a vision of that glorious day at Pharsalus, 
when with my cohorts I turned Pompeius’ 
wing, and like the War-God Himself, An- 
tonius drove in on the front, and together 


we smashed the Optimates and sent them fly- 
ing in utter rout. Tears came to my eyes and 
my hand hung nerveless, and seeing this 
Antonius smiled. 

“My sword is broken in the fighting,” he 
told me. “I pray thee lend me thine.” 

Silent, I handed it to him, and he looked 
curiously at it, for, as thou knowest, it is of 
antique design. Then his face lit up, and he 
said: 

“Aye, now I remember. This is the blade 
that passes down in thy family from Sergestus 
of Ilium, who founded thy house.” Choking 
and unable to speak, I nodded. “Well,” he 
continued, “the blood of Antonius will not 
dishonor it. Farewell, my Quintus. Per. 
chance we shall meet again, in the Elysian 
Fields.” 

“Farewell,” I answered. 
kind to you!” 

Placing the point against his heart, he 
fell on the hilt, and so he died. 

What of the queenly betrayer? Her end 
followed shortly, and was a strange one, not 
altogether unworthy a daughter of the 
Ptolemies. Some have reproached her for 
her treason to Antonius, but, my Publius, I 
cannot see it thus. She loved him, make no 
question of that, but her whole life was one 
of ambition for her dynasty; she craved to 
have her land of Egypt remain an independ- 
ent nation, and to this purpose she made 
war, she intrigued, and in the end she sacri- 
ficed her love. Who shall say that this was 
not a great soul? Not I, forsooth! 

Antonius dead, Cleopatra visited Octavi- 
anus, and tried on him the blandishments 
which had won Antonius and had even for 
a time made a conquest of my adored master, 
the Divine Julius. (Though, indeed, the 
conqueror of Gaul never forgot his purpose 
in her charms; he enjoyed her beauty and 
her wit, but was not beguiled into her 
intrigues.) 

But my present master is a man of ice, so 
far as women are concerned, and _ the 
Egyptian queen might as well have plied her 
arts on the snows of Apennine. Failing here, 
she withdrew to her palace, and knowing her 
country fated to be a Roman province, her- 
self doomed to grace the triumphal proces- 
sion of Octavianus, she no longer cared to 
live. 

In the country of the Nile there is a certain 
snake whose bite brings death within a few 
minutes, though there is but little pain. 
Cleopatra caused one of these serpents to be 
brought to her, and having proved its worth 
on a slave, she gave her own lovely arm to 
its venom, and forthwith joined her lover in 
the Elysian Fields. I make no doubt that 
they have there found the happiness which 
the Fates chose to deny to them in this 
world. 

And there, my Publius, thou hast the tale 
of a great conquest and a great love. If I 
mistake not, we may look for even mightier 
triumphs than this at the hands of Octavi- 
anus; he hath the brain, though not the 
heart, of the Divine Julius, who must ever 
remain first in my memory. Vale. 


“The Gods be 


These by the hand of Marcus Muraena, 
this third day before the Kalends of Septem- 
ber, in the year of the City DCCXXIV. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


diately put her at a disadvantage. She took 
refuge in her preparations for tea. He leaned 
back, stretching his legs out languorously, 
and she could see that his lazy glance was 
fixed on nothing save the good ship Ariel. 
She brought in the tea and rattled the cups 
to recall him. Really, she thought, for any- 
one who wore spats and was named Cyril his 
manners were extraordinarily bad. He re- 
vived languidly and she served him, a severe 
note of disapproval hardening her upper 
lip. But he was quite oblivious. 

She left her own cup to cool and went to 
the orange-colored box, snapping the cord 
which secured its lid. 

“I hope you understand,” she said dis- 
agreeably, “that my decision about the Ariel 
is final. . . . I shall never sell it to anybody.” 

He made no reply. ... She thrust her 
hands into the box and dragged out a lean, 
spineless rag doll with a vacuous face that 
somehow contrived to look disparagingly 
human. She gave it an impatient shake and 
literally flung it into a near-by chair. It sat 
up, leering at her. 

“You didn’t suppose,” she exclaimed, 
“that you could bribe me with a thing like 
that!” 

“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts: is 
that it?” 

“If you want to put it that way.” 

He turned two eyes mild with reproach 
upon her. “That’s a very ungracious speech 
for such a charming young lady.” 

He kept on, for an entire week, drinking 
her tea and carrying gifts to her: fat Chinese 
gods, a Russian icon of beaten silver, a fan 
that had once been the property of the Em- 
press Carlotta ... every strange thing, in 
short, which he had acquired in his quest of 
the Ariel. One day he caught a look of half 
interrogation, half pity which she had thrown 
at him and he tossed it back with the quiet 
mirth in his eyes. She flushed. 

“T suppose,” he drawled, “that my sort is 
new to you.” 

“Your sort!” she could only echo in her 
embarrassment. 

“Yes—a man who collects things.” 

She met his gaze clearly now. “Not ex- 
actly. There’s a cowpuncher over by Wind- 
gate who has a room full of rattlesnake skins. 
They say he’ll ride a hundred miles to pick 
up a new one. I remember when I was a 
child he dropped in on us at noon one day 
and stayed to dinner. There was a rattle- 
snake skin that my father intended working 
into a belt drying on the wall. When he 
left, the skin was gone. He could have had 
it for the asking, but I guess he was afraid 
to risk it. I can recall how my father 
laughed.” 

He let the glinting light in his eyes 
smolder. “You understand then that a man 
who collects things has no conscience. . . 
he stops at nothing.” 

She faced him squarely. “What you mean 
is that if worst came to worst, you could steal 
the Ariel.” 

He nodded. “Oh, very much sooner than 
that.” He came suddenly to his feet and in 
an instant he was standing before her with 
the ship model in his profane hands. 

A chill ran over her. “You wouldn’t do 
that,” she heard herself saying reproachfully. 

He laughed and set the Ariel back. “Not 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Tomorrow is Dours! 


Young men and women are about to embark upon 
the most interesting experiment Life has to offer. 
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Sculpture € pottery 


Do You Want 
These Helpful 


Ideas 

for your 
drawings in the 
1932 Scholastic 
Awards? 


HE editor of THe ScHoot Arts 

Macazine, who keeps over twenty 
thousand art teachers supplied with art 
ideas, has recently completed four modern 
art portfolios, Any one of these will 
furnish a score of ideas for your drawings 
in the Art Division of the Scholastic 
Awards. 


Each of the four portfolios contains 36 
loose leaf pages, size 84x11, and over a 
hundred illustrations. Following is a 
listing and the subject covered by each. 


No. 308. Lighting Fixtures and Iron Work—con- 
tains 127 illustrations adapted to metal work. 

Price $3.00 

No. 310. Sculpture and Pottery—contains 130 speci- 

mens of modern ideas on sculpture and pottery. 





Price $3.00 

No. 303. Decorative Designs ins 96 pl 
of the best European modern decorative designs. 
Price $3.00 


No. 307. Glassware, Jewelry, Novelties—contains 
188 illustrations of modern glassware, jewelry 
and novelties. Price $3.00 


ORDER BY TITLE 


Use coupon—no money now 
Pay postman $3.00 each on delivery 


Tue Scnoot Arts Macazine 
524 Printers Building, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Please send the following: 





I will pay the postman $3.00 each when portfolios 
are delivered. 


Name 





Address. 





City State. 
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Address your replies (limit, 200 words) 
to Book Title Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City. 





RESULTS OF CONTEST No. 8 
The Last of the Mohicans 
By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


\WHEN James Fenimore Cooper produced 

his epic in prose, The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, European critics, who had hitherto 
been loath to admit that anything worth 
while could come from the pen of an un- 
couth American, finally capitulated. For in it 
Cooper had woven a tale of Indian life that 
was reliable. His critics knew the ring of 
truth when they heard it, and the Leather- 
stocking tales of Cooper were both accurate 
and fascinating. For those stilted days, 
Cooper’s work was shorn of any but the most 
necessary literary affectation. While to us now 
it may seem painfully indirect it was really 
the equivalent of the lurid thrillers which 
cause small boys to hie off to barn lofts today. 
But that his appeal was democratic enough 
to win an audience among European boys 
and girls rather reflects than detracts credit 
from their real merit. 

T like Cooper because it gives me a glimpse 
of the era when the life of the red man and 
my own ancestors was so closely interwoven 
... When their interests overlapped... 
when you didn’t have to go to a Saturday 
movie to see an Indian! 

—Shelby E. Southard, 
Athens (Ala.) High School. 
Teacher, Mrs. W. H. Barnard. 


RESULTS OF CARTOON CONTEST 


No. 3 
“The Way to Disarm Is to Disarm” 


First Prize ($5.00): -Marian Humfeld, 16, 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Sister Carina, Teacher. 

Second Prize ($3.00): Edward Cernicky, 
18; Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Dandliker, Teacher. 

Third Prize ($1.00): Victor Quintana, 
West High School, Denver, Colorado. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Barney 
Rees, 14, Central Junior High School, Pueblo, 





CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


Colo., Teacher, Mrs. Dyer; Edward Quinn, 
17, Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wis., 
Teacher, Sister Carina; Helen Blesi Vance, 
17, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas, Teacher, Miss Zallie Hale; Mike Kinn, 
16, Hendrum (Minn.) High School, Teacher, 
Mr. Wallace G. Rosel; Moe Gross, 18, Morris 
—_ School, New York City, Teacher, Miss 
mes. 


NEXT CARTOON CONTEST 
Closing Date, March 10, 1932 


Cartoon Contest No. 4 will be on the sub- 
ject, “Japan, China and the World”. The 
cartoons should relate to some phase of the 
present situation in the Far East and should 
give your interpretation of the news. They 
must be drawn in ink (preferably black 
drawing ink) on white paper not less than 
6x8 inches in size. They must bear on the 
back your name, age, school, town, and teach- 
er’s name. Prizes of $5, $3, and $1 will be 
awarded. All entries must be received by 
March 10, and results will be published in 
the April 2 issue, Address Cartoon Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


FL in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to current events 
in this issue. Copies of the first seven con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all 
your answers together not later than April 
30 to Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 
East 44th St., New York City. Splendid 
prizes will be given for the most complete 
and accurate answers. 


CONTEST No. 11 








1. The 
neva, under the chairmanship of .................... 
i a , is the first meeting in 











which all ............ of the organized govern- 
ments of the world have been represented 
I siteietces hee eee purposes. 

= , who 
NI eis ccsccccce: casboitete, <xceceilancectercicss 
pie he hh oe under ............ Presidents, has 


been appointed Ambassador to .................... 
eerie , succeeding Charles G. Dawes, 
who is now chairman of the ........................ 





a The ledds of twenty q.....22...... 
have signed an agreement 








for a reduction of ............ per cent in their 
ORS FMMN ela decisics. shesessccccsd,* xeguetiercadtierescaes , led 
by , president of 





the Baltimore & Ohio, pledged their best 
efforts to 


4. The Japanese Navy, by its attack on 





eS aa district of 
Shanghai in an effort to end the anti-Japa- 
SS SESE eee , have endangered the 


rights of foreign nations in the ....................-- 





5. Three leading candidates for the 
RR AS Le em nomination for President 
are ‘ , and 
PE ee Two of them have declared 
against present American entry into the 

All of 





them stand for returning 
to the States. 
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Wild Geese 


(Continued from page 45) 


until I’ve asked for it, at any rate. I shall 
be much more sporting than your cow- 
puncher. . . . Besides, it won’t be necessary.” 

“Ah, you think I’m generous!” was all 
she could say in reply. 

“Better than that! I think you’re kind.” 

“I’m not,” she said stubbornly. “It’s ridic- 
ulous, your wanting it at all. You must have 
dozens of ship models.” 

“A hundred anyway,” he cut in quietly. 

“A hundred, then! While I’ve just got 
one.” 

“That’s what makes it absurd. ... Just 
one of anything is so stupid!” 

His threat to steal the Ariel put a keen 
edge on the situation. But try as she would, 
she could not make a sinister figure of a 
male in tweeds and spats, carrying a cane, 
and drinking tea with her. And yet she felt 
him quite capable of turning thief, almost 
more capable than a cowpuncher with a 
flair for rattlers’ skins. 

When he came again he had a book for 
her: A Hundred Famous Ship Models. And 
remembering his words of the day before she 
said, “Your collection?” 

He laughed. “I should say not. I’ve not a 
single example as distinguished as the least 
of these. But I shall have one as corking—- 
when I carry back the Ariel.” He opened 
the book to the first page. “This,” he said, 
“is an Egyptian tomb model and opposite is 
the picture of a Viking ship at Gogstad.... 
Norsemen buried their ships and raised a 
mound over them. Whalers sprang from this 
type.” 

She bent over the huge book, fascinated. 
These were the ships with tents stretched 
on deck for sleeping quarters, in which the 
Scandinavians voyaged to pillage Great Brit- 
ain, Iceland, France, and even North 
America. 

“Great vultures seeking spoils,” he said. 

“No,” she protested, “they’re more like 
eagles to me—free like eagles!” 

He kept his glance questioningly upon her. 
“Like eagles liberating a race?” 

“Yes—how did you guess?” 

Later came models with platforms raised 
for the archers. Her eyes glistened. “The 
beginning of navies!” she cried, clapping 
her hands. 

“How quickly you see things!” he com- 
mented in swift admiration. “Now, we've 
come to the point where trade is born. These 
ships belonged to the Hanseatic League. 
They carried furs from Russia; ermine and 
sable for king’s cloaks. And copper from 
Sweden and woven cloth from England.” 

There followed bulky galleons which had 
fathered modern battleships and in their 
wake the famous Henry Grace a Dieu 
launched in 1514. 

“Henry Grace a Dieu!” she repeated, mid- 
way between interrogation and pleasure in 
just the sound of the name. 

“Georgeous, isn’t it? ... Built specially 
to bear Henry VIII from Dover to meet 
Francis I upon the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. ... And here is a model of Drake’s 
Golden Hind. And no end of Venetian 
traders. Can you imagine the treasure they 
carried back to Italy. . . . And here—” 

She put her hand on his as he turned the 
next page. “Let’s stop right there,” she said, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Chocolate Company, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Please enclose this coupon with your 
entry to Planters Peanut Contest, giv- 
ing names and addresses of 3 most pop- 
ular candy or drug stores near your high 
school. Also, is there a cafeteria in your 
school ? 


Name of School 








City and State 








home without a teacher? 


ON’T let the thought of long years of tire- 
some practice and an expensive teacher scare 


you away from learning to play! For you 


easily teach yourself—right in your own home. 


It’s so easy! Just look at that sketch. The note in 
he note in the second 


the first space is always f. 
space is always a. The way to know the notes 
come in these four spaces is simply remember 
they spell face. 

You don’t have to know one note from another 
in order to begin. The lessons come to you by 
mail. Then the U. S. School way explains every- 
thing as you go along—both in print and picture 
—so that almost before you’ know it, you are 
playing real tunes and melodies right from the 
notes. No wonder over 600,000 men and women 
have learned to play this easy way! 

Those who can entertain with music at parties 
—who can snap up things with peppy numbers— 
are always sought after, always sure of a good 
time! Start now and surprise your friends. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Music Lessons in Your Own Home is an inter- 
esting little book that is yours for the asking. 
With this free book we will send you a demon- 
stration lesson that proves. how quickly and easily 
you can learn to play your favorite instrument by 
note—in less than half the time and at a fraction 
of the cost of old, slow methods—the U. S. School 
way. No-obligation. ; 
NOW. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. U,-S. School of Music, 2672 Brunswick 
Bidg., New York City. 


IN CASH PRIZES! 





Submit as many last lines as you like. Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 
and 2. Only one last line is permitted on a sheet. 

You must illustrate your limerick answers with a picture of Mr. Peanut 
cut out from the Nickel Lunch package, or any of the Planters bars. Paste 
or attach this figure to each sheet. If you are unable to obtain a package 
showing Mr. Peanut, draw or trace the one shown in this announcement or 
in any of the Planters advertisements. 

The judges of the contest are: K. M. Gould, Managing 


Editor, ScHotastic; G. Herbert McCracken, Head Football 
Coach, Lafayette College; M. Peruzzi, Planters Nut and 


Name of Dealer. 
Address 
Name of Dealer. 
Address. 
Name of Dealer. 


Why waste 
old fashioned methods 


when you can learn to play at 


let Prime-.:........; $15.00 
and Prise............ 10.00 
3rd Prize...........- 


5 prizes of $1.00 each 
100 prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 


IT’S EASY ... AND FUN! 
Write a Last Line for This Limerick: 


Mr. Peanut’s a champ on the ice, 
His 8’s are especially nice, 

He dips and he slides, 

He waltzes and glides, 








Remember, your last 
lines must be in the 
mails by March 25. 
Address Planters Pea- 
nut Contest Editor, 
Room 1311, 153 East 
44 Street, New York 
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LEARN 
BY NOTE 
Piano, Violin, 
Guitar, Organ, 
Saxophone, 
Ukulele, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Piano 
Accordion 
or any other 
instrument 











U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2672 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Send me your amazing free book, ‘“‘How To Master 
Music in Your Own Home,” with inspiring message by 
Dr. Frank Crane, also Free Demonstration Lesson. This 
does not put me under any obligation. 
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Any information you may desire regardin 





will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and College Service. 
letters, giving as much information as possible, to 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


schools advertising in the Scholastic, or any particular t: 
Catalogs of these schools and co 
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FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Comp ete instruction in all branches 

of Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. fl Dy] 
Dept. 622 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
on a non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free 


illustrated catalog. Spring Term begins March 29. Ad- 
dress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, ill. 
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213-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (near L. I. Depot) 
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Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


——— INCORPORATED —— 
Mus.B. degree by University of | a. Beginners or 
advanced students in sperial co’ Member Natl. Asso. 
Schools of Music. 131 Bellefield Ave Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. WANT A STEADY JOB? 
) Work for “Uncle Sam” 


ZZ $1260 to $3400 year 
Kal MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Short hours. Vaca- 
tion with full pay. Write immediately for 
free 32 page book, with list of positions and 
full particulars telling how to get them. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING 
By MARY L. MORSE 


VERY young woman today realizes 

the necessity for definite preparation 
along the line of some one vocation. Un- 
trained people are passed by in favor of 
trained ones, whether in business or in 
the professional world. To many young 
women there is no one profession more 
appealing than that of teaching young 
children; certainly there is none that of- 
fers greater advantages in interest, in de- 
velopment, in opportunity or advance- 
ment. 

Today there are colleges offering spe- 
cial preparation to teachers of children 
and covering the period called Childhood 
Education, the pre-school period including 
the nursery school and kindergarten; the 
primary period covering the first three 
grades. Studying the period as a whole 
gives to a student a perspective on the 
growing child, makes specialization in 
any one stage possible, and widens the 
field of choice in securing a field of serv- 
ice and a position. 

_ Many a young woman who starts in as 
a student thinking she wants to work with 
kindergarten children after a period of 
student teaching discovers her keenest 
interest lies in the primary grades. Often, 
too, interest shifts with experience from 
work in primary grades to a desire for a 
kindergarten position. 

Every accredited school for kinder- 
garten-primary teachers demands as a 
minimum requirement a high school 
diploma and recognizes the added value 
of college preparation. Good health, sin- 
cerity of purpose, high standards of 
scholarship ‘and womanhood, and a real 
love of childhood are essential qualifica- 
tions. Two-, three-, and four-year courses 
are offered in preparation. 

The core of the course of study in 
kindergarten-primary preparation centers 
around the study of children and child 
life. Observation and student teaching in 
selected schools are a vital part. What to 
teach, how to teach and why, furnish 
many class discussions. Child growth, 
child development, child interests in art, 
literature, music, plays and games, the 
drama, are interesting studies. And to 
all that one needs to know of children if 
one is to teach them must be added sub- 
jects of cultural value to young women 
themselves—home making, contemporary 
life, the social sciences, and the arts. 

Interest never lags when young women 
are preparing to teach children; neither 
can one measure their growth. Out in the 
teaching field advancement is steady for 
earnest teachers, from teaching in class- 
rooms to school heads, from teachers of 
children to supervisors or teachers of 
teachers. An equally open sesame leads 
toward the att of making a home for one’s 
self or to the field of community service. 
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& CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
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Wild Geese 


(Continued from page 47) 


“at Henry Grace a Dieu and The Golden 
Hind and the ‘Venetian traders.’ ” 

She felt the fleeting pressure of his cool 
white fingers. “They do stir up beauty in a 
person, don’t they? . . . But we’re only half- 
way through. There is still Mr. Pepy’s Loyal 
London and Lord Nelson’s Victory and the 
Chinese tea-clippers.” 

“Let’s save them until tomorrow,” she 
pleaded. 

He turned the pages back to the Henry 
Grace & Dieu. “Do you know,” he said, look- 
ing at her intently, “that’s the first time you 
ever asked me to come back.” 

Without answering she looked down at 
the stately outline of the Henry Grace a 
Dieu. If she had spoken she would have 
said, “But I wanted you.” And in the flush 
of this realization her silence became pro- 
longed. 

The next afternoon when they had finished 
with Mr. Pepys’ Loyal London and Lord 
Nelson’s Victory and the Chinese tea-clip- 
pers, she closed the huge book gently and 
she said: 

“And, now, what about your models—the 
hundred or more that you own?” 
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He gave a deprecating laugh. “I told you 
yesterday they’re not a patch on any of these. 
Simple church models and the like. Poor 
things but my own.” 

“Church models?” 

“Yes, models hung in the churches for 
God’s favor and blessing. You'll find them 
in all the French fishing villages. They make 
models of their sea-going craft and hang 
them from the church rafters.... It’s a 
quaint custom.” 

She laid the book aside. “I think I should 
like your collection best,” she smiled gravely. 

His eyes smiled back at her. “Yes, I think 
you would.” 

“And if,” she went on soberly, “I ever 
were to part with the Ariel I should like to 
think of it there—among the church models.”. 

“Oh, I’ve plenty of profane types,” he 
laughed. “They’re not all such pious ex- 
amples.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she answered, “but the 
Ariel wouldn’t shine in all that grand 
crowd.” She pointed to the closed book. 
“Tt’s a humble thing and it’s always been 
in humble company.” 

He shook his head. “You’re wrong. It 
belongs with the best. And in the end it 
will find its level. As a matter of fact, I 
shouldn’t be able to keep it always ... it 
wouldn’t be fair. My conscience would re- 
prove me. Oh, I’ll hold it captive for a while, 
as you have. And then one day Ill screw 
up my courage and place it where it should 
be—with the Henry Grace a Dieu and Mr. 
Pepys’ Loyal London and The Golden Hind.” 

“Hold it captive, as I have!” she found 
herself repeating slowly. 

“Yes, isn’t it imprisoned here? .. . You’re 
the only one who really ever sees it.” 

She stood up. “It’s mine, isn’t it? Haven't 
I the right to imprison it?” Her voice rose 
with helpless vehemence. 

“No, no one has the right to imprison a 
beautiful thing.” She had no answer for 
him and he spoke again, rapidly, pressing 
home his advantage. “I mean to be fair. It 
isn’t as if I’m asking you to give it to me. 
I'll pay you well for it. Usually I haggle 
over these things. Not because I’m close- 
fisted but because it’s part of the game; like 
bringing down a bird in a single shot. But 
you—!'m going to tell you right off what it’s 
worth: at least a thousand dollars if you 
want to know. And I'm prepared to pay that 
much—now, this very minute!” 

“A thousand dollars! ... No, it can’t be 
worth that!” 

“Tt may be worth more.” 

She went over to the shelf and stood gaz- 
ing up at her treasure. When she finally 
spoke her voice was brittle: 

“TI shall never sell it,” she said, “never!” 

He shrugged hijs shoulders. “There is only 
one thing left, then,” was his quiet answer. 

After he had said good-night she took the 
Ariel down and hid it, not in the least effec- 
tively but with a sense of taking due precau- 
tion. Fancy anyone imagining that she would 
part with it!—a thing bound up with every 
association of her childhood! . . . No, there 
was nothing that could take its place. As 
for the thousand dollars, it was an affront 
to fancy that she would sell her birthright 
for such an obvious mess of pottage. ... 
And yet, a thousand dollars might liberate 
her; might be the wings that would. liberate 
her; might be the wings that would carry 
her over the rim of the blunt, scarred hills 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The man had just dropped from the eaves 
of a ten-story building and was pausing 
momentarily on the sidewalk, when Mr. 
O’Goofty, that soul of chivalry, rushed up 
and asked, with an owlish eye, “Tell me, my 
good fellow, are you: hurt?” 

Quick as a flash, the chap retorted, “I can- 
not tell a lie, sir. I am!” 

“Ah,” murmured Mr. O’Goofty with a 
touch of kindly mockery, “it serves you right, 
you eaves-dropper.”—Quoted carelessly from 
Joe Williams. 
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War does not determine who is right—only 
who is left.—Montreal Star. 
* ok * 


Do you know that your dog barks all night? 
Yes, but don’t worry. He sleeps all day. 
—Old Maid. 
oe * * 

I’ve added those figures ten times, sir. 

Good boy. 

And here are the ten answers.—Carnegie 
Tech Puppet. 

* * 

Pa, what is a highway? 

It’s the space between bill-boards.—Drexel 
Drexerd. ie 

Willie, what is an adult? 

An adult is one that has stopped growing 
except in the middle.—Grinnell Malteaser. 


“Honey,” he said at the end of the first 
five minutes, “will yo’ all marry me?” 
“Why,” she gasped, “this is all so South- 


”? 


ern!”—Alabama Rammer-Jammer. 
* ok +e 


“And what did the Dean of the University 
of Tokio tell you?” 

“He said to make myself useful as well as 
Oriental.”—Syracuse Orange Peel. 
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Weber Artists’ Colors are pure, permanent 
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ing artist painters. For lasting beauty use 
these fine mediums. 
F. WEBER CO., Inc., Philadelphia 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1854 


WEBER 
Artists’ Colors: 


The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 
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Wild Geese 


(Continued from page 49) 


to freedom. This thought swept her like a 
gust, shaking her constancy. And as she 
closed her eyes she smelled the lupines 
among the sand dunes, and heard the cur- 
lew’s cry, and felt the cool spray against her 
cheek. 

“The sea is a passion with you, isn’t it?” 

That was almost the first question he had 
asked her. ... Well, he was offering her 
the sea in terms of a thousand dollars. Offer- 
ing her the sea. . . . She listened again to 
the clipt voices that poured into her ears, 
distant roars, the soft plashing of water 
Offering her 
something .she already possessed—that was 
the thought which finally steadied her. 

She rose and uncovered the Ariel again, 
setting it this time upon the table before 
her; the book of a hundred ship models 
stood open to the Henry Grace a Dieu. She 
would have liked to see it, this Henry Grace 
a Dieu, on the morning when it weighed 
anchor at Dover with its. courtly passenger 
list—setting out for the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Swords flashing from jeweled scab- 
bards; wimples fluttering in the breeze; bro- 
cades and lace and laughter, perfume and 
ermine and sunlight.... And there was 
Drake’s Golden Hind to scan again; and the 
Venetian traders and Mr. Pepy’s Loyal Lon- 
don and Lord Nelson’s Victory, and the Chi- 





nese clippers. What processions and pageants | 
and conquests they called up! And opposite | 
them stood the Ariel, her Ariel; a beautiful | 


example of an English frigate done in 1803 
with its enormously interesting sprit-topgal- 


lantsail. A prisoner’s model. A political pris- | 


oner? ...a prisoner of the wars? ...a 
prisoner of circumstance? A murderer, per- 
haps—who could say? Releasing beauty; es- 
caping upon the wings of creation to a truant 
freedom. Yes, it was beautiful, she could 
see it now, and. it belonged with the others. 

The realization came to her quietly, numb- 
ing her almost with its placid inevitability. 
It didn’t belong to her; it never had... . 
She sat all night with that thought and the 
next day when he tapped upon her door she 
felt her heart stand still. 

He said at once, “This is my last visit. . . . 


I have come to ask you once more: Will you 
sell the Ariel to me?” 
She answered him clearly. “No...I 


shall give it to you.” 

He stared at her. “But I must pay you.” 

“You cannot,” she answered simply. 

He sat for a moment in deep silence. 
“There is another thing I want,” he said. 

She rose with a fluttering fear. “Isn’t one 
wild goose enough to capture?” 

“One of anything is so ridiculous.” 

She could feel her lips harden. “My conch 
shell? No, you can’t have that!” 

He shook his head. “Can’t you guess? ... 
You!” 

It was her turn to stare and yet she was 
not even frightened. She did not know his 
name . . . she did not know his fortune . . . 
she did not know his temper . .. but she 
knew her answer. 

“I’ve a place in Cornwall—the sea laps 
it for miles and miles. And there is a castle 
on a cliff within sound and smell of it . . .” 

“A castle on a cliff,” she heard- herself 
echoing. “Then you are a—” \ 
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“Duke or something’? Does it 
matter?” 
“No, it doesn’t matter in the least,” 


answered. 


she 


Reprinted from “The Arrested Moment,” 

(John Day Company) by Charles Caldwell 

Dobie, copyright 1927, by permission of 
O. K. Liveright. 
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